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LOOKING TO THE FUTURE... An issue-by-issue study of the 
first two volumes of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY cannot fail to bring the 
comforting conviction that our young society is successfully fulfilling 
one of its most important functions. Even casual reading impresses one 
with the high average quality of the contributions; but only careful 
analysis makes fully clear the remarkable diversity of subject matter, 
the wide geographical range of the papers, and the wise apportionment 
of space between the several specialized departments. Such scrutiny 
brings increased realization of how faithfully, intelligently, and ef- 
ficiently we have been served by our Editor. And this is particularly 
fortunate because of this Society’s unique dependence upon its journal. 

Most organizations representing the smaller disciplines content 
themselves with publication of a quarterly and the holding of an annual 
meeting. Its journal, indeed, is in many cases the only real excuse for 
a group’s existence. But we have been more ambitious in electing to 
take over the many important activities of the Committee on State 
Archaeological Surveys of the National Research Council. This body, 
under Dr. Guthe’s able chairmanship, exercised very significant in- 
fluence upon the development of archaeology in the United States by 
supplying information, by encouragement of isolated students, by 
breaking down artificial barriers between the states, and, perhaps most 
useful of all, by promoting a series of regional conferences. Grants from 
Carnegie Corporation enabled the Committee to perform these serv- 
ices. However, it is the probably wise policy both of the Research 
Council and of the Corporation not to continue indefinitely to subsi- 


dize such projects. Aided through the teething stage, they are supposed, 


if worth their salt, to be able to elicit support from the disciplines they 
benefit. Sponsorship for the Committee’s work was accordingly made 
one of the primary objectives of the Society for American Archaeology. 

lo carry on, of course, requires money. Backing for further con- 
ferences should not, however, be difficult to obtain. These gatherings 
have so brilliantly demonstrated their value that one can appeal with 
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some confidence to the research councils and foundations. 
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Chickens doubtless ought not to be counted before they are hatched, 
but it is only common sense to have at least a small brooder ready. So 
we should be giving forethought to the use of such new funds as might 
rue. One naturally thinks of increasing the size of the journal, or 

e publication of memoirs; next, of carrying forward this or that 

hy part of the State Survey program. But we are a very young 

etv, we hope there lies before us a long and useful career, and we 
uld de Vote all oul immediate resources to the Stre nethening of our 
permanent organization by supplying our ‘“working”’ officers, the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor, with high-grade, adequately re- 
nerated assistants, who can not only relieve them of all routine but 

in Carry an increasing share of responsibility One of the weak 

es all such bodies as ours lies in the difficulty of enlisting their 
members for the really important executive, editorial, and policy- 

ng positions. We have been extraordinarily fortunate in having 

hed our ship with such men as Mr. McKern and Dr. Guthe on the 


deck. But even should their institutions allow it, these gentle- 


nen presumably would not feel able to serve indefinitely However, if 
be given reasonable aid, and if it be made clear that they have 

ceived, so t speak, life sentences they can pe | ips be persuaded 

’ through the period of our adolescence nd with similar iS 
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located on this map, including the large ruined towns of Awatovi, 
Kawaiokuh, Chakpahu, Ne Suftanga, Kokopnyama, and Lululong- 
turqui. During the progress of mapping, sample collections of potsherds 
were obtained from each site and general descriptive notes taken. 

Chronologically, the sites embrace the entire range known for so- 
called ‘‘open sites’’ in this part of the Southwest, beginning with 
Modified Basket Maker (BM III) and extending to 1700 a.p. There 
lso exist in the region mapped ruins of Navajo houses (hogans) and 
of modern Hopi farm houses. These are not on the map, but will be 
included eventually in the complete regional map, along with occupied 
ins and the houses of the present day Hopi farmers. 
It is intended, as work in the Jeddito region continues, to expand 
idd to the map from year to year until the whole of the Jeddito 
inage is included. 
The Large Sites. Scattered along the south rim of Antelope Mesa are 
the ruins of four large pueblos: Awatovi, Kawaiokuh, Chakpahu, and 
Kok« pnyama Two others, Ne Suftanga, on the north side of Jeddito 
wash, and Lululongturqui, on the south side, although smaller than the 
four mentioned above, are still of sufficient size to merit attention and 
designation as larger sites 

\fter an examination of each, Awatovi was selected for more ex- 


tensive testing. This is the westernmost of the large sites, close to the 


end of the mesa, slightly over eight miles by road from Keams Canyon. 


lhe ruin extends for one-quarter mile along the south rim of Antelope 


Mesa and back over the mesa top for 250 to 300 vards Plate III, 
Figure 1). Close by are one small and two large springs of excellent 


\watovi was still inhabited at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Situated on the old trail from the cities of Cibola to the Hopi towns, 


rings made it a most important station on the march from Zufi. 


umably the first of the Tusayan towns encountered by Tobar in 
1540, it was visited in 1583 by Espejo and in 1598 by Ofjate. In 1629, 
the establishment of the Franciscan Mission of ‘‘San Bernardino de 
Awatobi’’ was authorized, and from that time until the Pueblo Re- 
bellion in 1680 the inhabitants seem to have been in close contact with 
he Spaniards 

After the Pueblo Rebellion twelve years elapse before mention of 
\watovi is found again in the Spanish records. In 1692 the ‘“‘Moqui”’ 
pueblos, including Awatovi, were visited by de Vargas with a military 


xpedition, and once more fell under the influence of Christianity and 
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European civilization. The reacceptance of Spanish suzerainty and 
religion seems to have been more complete at Awatovi than in the other 
Hopi villages to the west. This may have contributed to the eventual 
downfall of the town. The story of the destruction and abandonment 
of Awatovi is not very clear. According to legend, sometime during the 
winter of 1700-1701, bands of men, probably recruited from the Hopi 
towns of First and Second Mesas, attacked the village and massacred 
the male inhabitants. As far as our information now goes, this marked 
the end of Awatovi as an inhabited site 

Thus for the final one hundred and sixty years of its life, a di 
mentary record however meagre exists The histori tow! is ¢ isily 
icle ntified. Wheat straw and peach stones are visible in the idobe I 
walls at the southeast corner of the site, the only walls still standin 
above the surface of the ground, and apparently part of the Franciscan 


quadrangle. The ecclesiastical unit borders on the north a large plaza 


= 

the other three sides of which are made up by the houses of the pueblo 
It was in this plaza that Dr. J. Walter Fewkes sought the kiva where, 
in Hopi story, the men of the pueblo were burned to death on the 
of its destruction. In the refuse mounds to the north and east, behind 
the houses of the plaza, objects of European origin, including iron 1 
and fragments of china, are to be found 

The earliest section of the site seemed, in the preliminary surve' 
to be located at the western end where potsherds on the surface ndi 
cated that the largest mound covered the ruins of a good sized Classi 


Pueblo structure Yellow pottery, so common in other parts ol the site. 


was large ly absent here and its place was take1 by a numb« of « irliet 
wares, predominantly Tusayan black-on-white and Jeddito black-o1 
orange 

Between the two sections was a large area of seemingly continuous 
occupation. The only information of chronological value available was 


the result of a single stratigraphic test made by Dr. A. V. Kidder 
howing Sikyatki material only. Indications of a number of plazas 
vere to be seen on the surface and mounds of building debris rose in 
places as high as fifteen feet above bed rock. Since some informat 
was on hand about the eastern and western sections of the site, it was 
dec ided to devote the preliminary investig itions to the relatively ur 
known area in between. 

A test trench 2 meters (2.2 yards) wide and 233 meters (255 yards 
leng was dug across the short distance of the site near the center. | 


cavation revealed structures extending continuously for almost th 
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entire length. The extreme north end of the trench runs through a 
trash mound of pure Sikyatki period, built up from the bed rock. Ex- 
cept for this, rooms or kivas were found throughout, numbering 106 
rooms and 5 kivas. 


" Rooms in the trench were almost all filled with refuse, and there 
was more than one instance of a house being built over the ruins of 
another after the irregularities in the early ruin had been smoothed out 
by means of the accumulated trash. This was particularly true during 

= the Mission period. The last (Sikyatki) prehistoric buildings were 

“ covered by fill well loaded with artifacts, of Mission type. In two places 

° on top of this were the walls of late 17th century rooms representing a 


backward movement from the town which had been located for some 
time to the east, close by the buildings of the Mission establishment. 

Buried rooms were found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 
The plaster, in many layers, remains intact upon walls of well-cut 
stones, holding forth promise of wall paintings such as that found by 
Hough at Kawaiokuh.™ Doorways, both open and sealed, were en- 
countered, and one room, though definitely not a kiva, possessed a well 


defined bench at the south end. Flagstone floors were common in the 


rooms, as well as in the kivas. On the whole, the construction is quite 
impressive; only the poor quality of the stone (Mesa Verde sandstone), 
which disintegrates quickly when exposed to the elements, has pre- 
vented the survival of structures above ground, such as are encountered 
in other parts of the Southwest. 

In addition to ordinary living and storage rooms, five rectangular 
kivas were found. Four of these were in open plazas; the fifth, incor- 
porated in a large building. The first kiva found was the most elaborate 

Plate III, Figure 2). It had a floor of very large, thin slabs, set upon 
bed of clear sand on a smooth surface of hard-packed adobe mud. 
Around the four walls ran a bench, expanded to the size of an ample 


room at the south end. The bench was also slab-lined, and the wall 


behind it was hung with matting. Sunk into the floor were two firepits, 
he one containing coal ash, the other, wood ash, and a sipapu consist- 
ing of a large, undecorated cooking pot. A very large, heavy, circular 
stone, resembling a millstone, with a hole in the center, rested on the 
floor near the latter, and is said to have been placed over the sipapu in 


=<." 


certain ceremonies. Two loom-wieghts, very carefully made with re- 
cessed hand-grips, were found on the floor also. Many of the floor and 


wall slabs were ornamented with hemispherical pits slightly under an 


‘ Illustrated in Plate 89, Report of Smithsonian Institution for 1901 
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inch in diameter, arranged in patterns. Each of the largest slabs also 
had one hole piercing it. 

On a slab near the center of the floor were the remains of two 
domestic sheep, the complete skeleton of one and the skull of another. 
From this evidence it is clear that Kiva A belongs in the Mission 
period and, it may be added, of the kivas uncovered it most closely 
resembles the Hopi kiva of today. 

Nearby were three other kivas, two of which were definitely older 
than the one described above. One of these had two layers of houses 
built over it and another contained within itself, with the new floor at 
the old bench level, a smaller and later kiva. Like the first, all were 
slab-lined, but had benches only at one side, not on all four. 

The fifth kiva was found in a Sikyatki house block. Much smalle: 
than the others in size, it is no bigger than an ordinary room. A very 
narrow bench extends along one side only. The fireplace is in the soutl 
west corner and the ventilator shaft is a flue incorporated like a modern 
chimney in the south wall 

With the exception of the latter, these kivas are isolated from the 
residential house-blocks, and were entirely subterranean. The inner 
walls are beautifully finished, but the outer walls are untrimmed and 
extremely irregular, indicating that they were completely subterranean 
and never exposed to view. 

A considerable number of artifacts were encountered during the 
digging. Restorable pots and bowls were found on the floors of rooms 
and kivas, and large storage jars, buried beneath the floors with the 
mouth at floor level, were not uncommon. Plate III, Figure 2, shows a 
jar in place as the sipapu in Kiva A. Bone and stone tools occurred 
in profusion, and a number of ornaments, mostly beads, of pottery 
bone, stone, and shell were found. Chief among the latter are imitations 
of shells in pottery, attractively painted and pierced for use as beads 
pendants or earrings 

Surprisingly frequent occurrence of realistic life forms was noted 
in the pottery both in painted designs and in the round, I qually 
fying was the discovery of katchina masks and apparent representations 
of dances on the painted pottery, promising the possibility of tracing 
some of the modern Hopi ceremonials into the archaeological past 

As far as can be inferred from the preliminary studies made of 
materials, the greater part of the buildings uncovered in this trench 
belong to the late prehistoric periods and were occupied during th« 
15th and 16th centuries. Timbers from Sikyatki levels have been 
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dated by Dr. Haury from +1504 to +1550. One kiva and certain rooms 
bear unmistakeable evidence of occupation after the coming of the 
Spaniards, while bones of domestic sheep in the fill under walls show 
that some of the latter were not only used but also built during historic 
times. 

The Small Sites. Fifty-five small sites are located on the regional 
map. Although a few are as late as the Mission period, for the most 
part they belong to Classic Pueblo and earlier. The most promising of 
the latter sites was excavated. Site 4 is on the top of the mesa, on a 
little protruding point near Jeddito Trading Post. 

Che nature of the surface indicated the presence of both slab-walled 
structures and houses with walls of coursed stone masonry. The pot- 
sherds ranged from Modified Basket Maker (BM III) to and including 
Classic Pueblo (P III). Although a small site, the possibility of inter- 
esting and instructive stratigraphy seemed promising. 


Excavation revealed 


1. An isolated Modified Basket Maker slab-walled room with an 
adobe firepit in the center. 

2. A badly ruined Modified Basket Maker pit house with a Pueblo 
kiva superposed. 

3. A unit of the Developmental Pueblo period preceding Classic 
Pueblo. A small structure of three rooms, one paved with flag- 


) 


stones, and the single kiva mentioned in Item 2. The house walls 


are unusual in that the foundation consists of a double row of 

stones set on edge. These are not thin slabs, but stones of similar 

size and shape to those ordinarily used in coursed masonry. The 
kiva walls were badly ruined except on the north and south sides 
where they were intact. 
An early Classic Pueblo unit, of three rooms and kiva. The kiva 
was found in an excellent state of preservation. On the floor in 
front of the ventilator opening was a small slab which apparently 
was used for regulating the draft. The firepit was filled with coal 
ash and is believed to be the earliest recorded use of coal in the 
Hopi country. 

5. A Classic Pueblo structure of at least seven additional rooms, 
probably built as an expansion of the smaller unit described 
above. This is substantiated by the apparent absence of a new 
kiva. In the rooms are storage bins, grinding bins, and fireplaces. 


rhe pottery is a well developed black-on-white, associated with 
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numerous sherds of Classic Pueblo Polychrome types, but thi 
Jeddito wares are entirely lacking 
6. This one small site presents architectural and pottery sequences 
beginning with Modified Basket Maker (BM III) and « <tendin 
well into the Classi Pueblo period P Ill 
Conclusion. In summary, the Peabody Museum Expedition of 1935 i 
surveyed a section of the Jeddito drainage in northeastern Arizona 


The work consisted of a regional map showing the location of sixtv-on 


sites, of whicl irchaeological records have been taken; a test trench 
across the large site ol Awatovi is the result of which it wa recom 
mended that major exca\ itions be undertaken at that site ind finally 
the exCay itior ola small site, in which are presented in stratig iphi 


relationship the earl prehistori periods not as vet known to exist at 
Awatovi 

Because of the location of Awatovi above springs howevet! ind 
because of the prevalence of small Early Pueblo and Modified Basket 
Maker sites alor the rim in the vicinity, it is expected that habita 
tions of these earlier periods will eventually be found somewhere under 
the many acres ¢ overed by the later sit 

Thus the 1935 reconnaissance clearl, demonstrated that i 


gram of intensive excavation in the Jeddito Valley should preset 


| 
ricuitural Cl 


ay 


relatively full picture ol the deve lopm«¢ nt of Pueblo 


zation from some point in Basket Maker times to the preset 


SEASON OF 1936 


On August 3, 1936, the first major season of excavation at Av 

g almost four months until November 26. The staf 
consisted of the author, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Cosgrove, J]. A. Lar 
Homer N. Phillips, Richard P. Wheeler, Watson Smit! 


Thompson, and others who volunteered their services for short px 


began, continuin 


The crew consisted entirely of Hopi Indians, sixteen being thx 
number employed at once, although during the course of thx 
twenty-seven Hopis received employment at one time or anoth 
Careful consideration of the results of the 1935 reconnaissance le 
to a decision to dig in the western area where surface conditio 
cated the presence ol the earliest buiidin 
scanty, certain information exists for the histori pe riod and sor 
portant dates are known. The nature of the Sikvatki period was 
partially revealed by the 1935 tests. ( onsequently, it ippeared w 


concentrate the activities of the second season upon the unknow! 


d 
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¢ seemingly earliest important period. By so doing, it was believed that 
the entire problem could be more clearly marked out and a better pro- 
S eram arranged for the completion of excavations 
[The excavations of the 1936 season may be divided into two parts: 
] the excavation of the ‘“‘Western Mound,’’ 2») te sting elsewhere on 
5 ' the site Although the main excavation and the tests are closely knit 
} together, the success of the latter depending in large measure upon the 
tigraphi discoveries in the tormer the sake of convenience 
| they will be ck scribed separate ly in this re port 
he Western Mound. Near the cliff edge at the southwestern corner 
p ite is a mound rising twentv-five feet above the bed rock of the 
( top. As noted above, surface conditions indicated that in this 
it mound was to be found the oldest large structure on the site. A dif 
f nce in construction was observable where the tops of walls were 
| é the ground surface, wide double w s showing instead of 
) ( ingle coursing of Sikyatki and Mission buildings. The most 
i king difference, however, was in the pottery, for, instead of bril 
Sikyatki and Mission polychromes, a great majority of the pot 
is were black-on-orange and black-on-white, bearing geometric de 
cha icteristl I ne la pa ol ne ( Ssk Pueble period 
P Ill Che character of the designs or hese wl ¢ 1 orange wares 
n¢ s they é onship w e Kaye f the 
S if rea on the ne hand and w e ( do w es on the 
constitute one ot the! romis investigation 
egio! 
arg before excavation the West Viound w resumed to be 
I é irtificial. Whethe contained nele e building or a 
Supe pr sed smatte es wa ul ki WI Cava n be van 
vestern cliff edge w he inte ‘ of exposing the surtacs 
oms it is ip tw rou! ( \ le l ing up Ve the 
| ind. Witl nany re ough the 
f tl structure would bk appare plans fo 
| he core of the mound could bette Y ide at tha ime 
e possessi of the additional inforn ion which clearing of the 
( s would p vide With verv tew « ey s walls « tend to 
ese! I yund surtace ill ove the Site 1 l iten be 1 ed 
it excavatio1 [he procedure followed at the beginning of ex- 
5 tion was simply that of clearing each room down to the first floor 


1 from a few inches 


| ing intact. The depth of such floors varic 
( the surface to as much as twelve feet 
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Thus ninety rooms were cleared in a strip passing directly over the 
top of the mound in an east-west direction (Plate IV, Figures 1-2 
They were filled mainly with building debris and refuse, the latter con- 
taining a high proportion of coal ash and clinkers. As in the structures 
explored in 1935, many of the rooms were equipped with two firepits, 
containing wood and coal ash, respectively. Outcrops of coal are ob- 
servable at many points along the mesa-side, and a mine is at present 
operating within ten miles of Awatovi. Certain it is, as our evidence 
shows, that the peoples of the Jeddito Valley were burning coal in pre- 
historic times, and not only during the Sikyatki period, but well back 


into Pueblo III 


The first thirteen rooms cleared belonged apparently to a single 
building. The wall t. pe, a wide double wall of well-laid stone, was uni- 
form throughout and the debris in the rooms belonged to the period 
known as the Jeddito Black-on-Orange, from a striking pottery typ 
appearing at this time. As excavation continued up the slope of th 
mound, buildings superimposed upon the earlier structure were found. 
The new rooms were characterized by changes in W il] construction 
and in the nature of the pottery. The thick double wall is superseded 
by a single wall of relative thinness, and flagstone floors occur. The 
designs on the pottery remain the same in the rooms directly above the 
black-on-orang¢ type but the color cl inges trom oranges vell W 
Although the designs still bear close relation to those of the preceding 
periods, this cl inge in color seems to mark the first appearance of the 


beautiful yellow ware which in its full development is known as Jed 


dito black-on-yellow. Very shortly afterwards, as the top of the 


mound was approached, rooms containing this fully developed vellow 


ware were found, as well as pieces of Sikyatki Polychrome wars 
sidered to represent the highest prehistori stvlistic deve lop1 ent f the 
potter’s art in this region 

Thus, at mid-season, the position was as follows: in the West 
Mound at least three periods, Jeddito black-on-orange, an early yellow 
ware period, and Sikyatki, are represented in stratigraphic relationship 


and in such quantity that structural, ceramic, and artistic develop 


ment can be readily traced (Plate V, Figure 1 [wo major questions 
remained to be settled: (1) the age of the mound, particularly whether 
or not it was occupied before the black-on-o inge period 2 e¢ I 


ture of the mound—although walls twelve feet high were un er 


the nature of the inner part of the mound was still unknow: he 


answers were to be found only in the center of the mound 
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It was decided to attack the center from the short, south side, 
king a cut in the south-central section of the top sufficiently large 

permit an excavation at least two rooms wide at the base. This was 
successful and a double row of rooms was excavated extending from 

center of the mound to the southern cliff edge cleared to bed-rock 
level. When base of mound was reached it was found that the lowest 
the central rooms contained no Jeddito black-on-orange pot- 


nly black-on-white and polychrome wares belonging to the 


he mesa cap-rock to the top of the mound. Thus, in the center 


unc icture W walls twe five feet high. Part of 

l ] neig et ive been attained during the black- 

ge periods. Some of the high walls, however, though con- 

show that they wer¢ built at one time. Rather, they rep 

upV é I d walls as need for expansion or the fil 

f old rooms underneath dictated. Definite changes in masonry 

W ¢ ll is OCCaSIOI il oS ind Ove rlaps be evidence ol this. 

Si resembling the walls of late Sikyatki period buildings in the 
est trench are to be found as upward extensions of masonry of a 
lifferent character. The appearance of two rows of rooms at the 

he mound suggests contemporaneity with the rooms below. The 

upper rows Can be shown to be later, even in those cases where 

yper WV i] ire extensions of the ones beneat! Many of the upper 

do not demonstrate this rigid adherence to previous ground 

nd break away from it entirely. The normal stratigraphy pre- 

Sel 1 in the latter cases assists in untangling the problem of vertical 

extensions over long periods of tims 

situation discovered in the Western Mound is as follows. The 

os of the first large structure lie in the period known as Pueblo 

Il and before the introduction of Jeddito black-on-orang« pottery, to 
1 date of 1300 has been assigned by Hargrave. Only in the center 

e mound are rooms found without black-on-orange ware. By the 
<pansion had carried the building on the south and the west to 
cliff edge, the orange ware is found at the very bottom. This was 
eat period of the Western Mound. Rooms of this period extend 
the western and southern edges of the cliff and almost as far 
east, as shown in tests to be described later, as the 1936 trench. Above, 
with the rooms in the center and on the edge of the mound destroyed 


lled in, are the remains of a short period when yellow pottery had 


( c Pueblo period 
nsw the second question, walls were discovered running 
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superseded the orange but with little change in the nature of the de- 
signs. Above this are found the Jeddito yellow wares and remains of 
the Sikyatki period, the last prehistoric era. By this time most of 

population of the town was located to the north and east of the Wester 


Mound. 


Ot great value in reaching these conclusions was the vast number 


of pieces of broken pottery found in the refuse filling the rooms. Thes: 
sherds were placed in boxes by the diggers and taken to th pott 
tent in camp where they were washed, classified, tabulated, and s 
lor restorable pieces ind desirable design Iragments 

Near the edge of the mound, where the depth was not great few 
rooms contained sherds of only one period. A room abandoned 
ruined in an occu vied are i if not re occupied o1 repaired immed é 
was probably filled rapidly parti ularly when it was be low the eT 
level of occupation at the Lime Desire t utilize the space S 
new buildings, floors at higher levels, and plaza surfaces witl 
ings beneath, particularly in closely-knit pueblos like Awat 
have hastened such filling until the rate of accumulation er 
passed that of ordinary refuse mounds. Confining the dump \y 
four walls would also add to the speed of accumulatior 

As soon as the rooms near the rim were left behind. howe 
definite pottery Variati ns began I appeal From then ( 
ging was done at fifts centimete!r 19.7 inches levels, 
floors or other fe itures pro\y ided moré Sig! ificant divisions. 
possible natural stratigraphy is preferable to arbitra ne 
visions, but in excavating these rooms it was feared tl 
discoverable significant natural strata, often feasible in la 
mounds, would not be sufficient for the purpose. Further e, 1 
of the factors which endanger the accuracy of arbitrary s 
in large refuse mounds do not operate with the same intens he \ 
has beet Sugges ed above eluse seems iccumulate tas i 
uniformly in an enclosed area and, again. the rooms are so sn 
dips in the strata of deposited refuse seldom exceeded few ( 


In those cases where the variation from the horizontal was great. it was 


taken into consideration. By mid-season 80.000 potsherds had be 


tabulated, and at times during the third month more than 5000 a d 
went over the classifying tables. All potsherds in all rooms wer: 
lated and recorded and vertical records by hity-centimete 19 


inches blocks al ivailable tor every room trom bed ro k t¢ the 
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sherds 


3 


13 


yms were recorded with a 


field classification 


it available for im- 


was oO major types was 
mediate use and its value could be readily assessed. Charts made in 
camp from the figures of the sherd count were compared with the ex- 
( ion maps and with the site its« Variations in pottery type ex- 
essed in perce iges different levels and in different rooms, when 
ked ag 1ins each other and with other factors such as irchitectural 
S fe iph wall ype ind flo ype, were foul d to be reliable. Most 
e maj structural changes observed during ¢ vation were in 
ed in e sherd percentage, and new leads provided, many of 
cl proved Sl incan 
Demonstration of the reliabili of the potsherd count was most 
uraging, particularly with regard to one he very disconcerning 
cteristics of pueblo towns in this reg Che situation is well 
ited he lowing observa ion ide 1936 Shipaulovi, 
dern Hopi town on Second Mesa, el s west of Awatovi. 
O e south side of the plaz new buildi r¢ constructed. Of 
single s is at plaza level, witl Wwo-s house abutting 
he west and a three-s house on the east. The two-story house 
eputed to be thirty or fe ears old, and the three-story one, 
ut one hundred.’’ One i the rooms on the ds y of the latter 
uined. It has lost a wa d the of timbers are hanging down into 
om ill this 1 good en or twelve feet above ne el building the 
é ouse. Now add the probability that some of the interior rooms 
e presen eround level in the old hous¢ ire disused and even 
I d up, and a stratigraphi problem ippears which might almost be 
ed four-dimensional. 
Observations in othe modern Hop Owns, ¢ peciall Walpi, and 
erous situations appearing during the urse of excavations in 
Awatovi’s Western Mound, lead one to infer that this sort of thing is 
e usual than not in the great Puebl ocks. It is customary to 
fer to these architectural masses in a loose fashio1 as prehistori 
tment houses. This carries an impli sconception, that each 
is a single building, in the modern sense of timbers, beams, and 
girders tying it together like the parts of an engine. Rather it is an 
etlve architectural aggregate with no stronge!l binder between 
of its respec tive units than the local adobe mud which fills the 
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crack along the lines of abutment. Furthermore, the coarse-grained 
Mesa Verde sandstone of the region is extremely crumbly, and replace- 
ments seem to go on continually. 

The apartment-house concept also implies that all of the rooms are 
in use, whereas actually one may sit with a Hopi family in one room 
while the room on the other side of the wall has been filled with trash 
and sealed for years. The usefulness of the figures from the sherd count 
in attempts to untangle such situations lies in the ability to state the 
probable time of abandonment of a room or any given level in a room 
by the type of pottery with which it is filled. Further important us: 
of sherd count data will be shown later with the description of the 
test digging. 

As may be expected when tabulating thousands of potsherds from 
the ruin of a large and active town, many representatives of the wares 
of neighbouring regions and occasional pieces from greater distances 
were encountered. New types or, at least, new variations of old types 


11 


were found as well. The most important result of the pottery study 
to date is the influx of ‘“‘Little Colorado”’ poly hromes at the bottom 
of the Western Mound, immediately before the appearance of the 
well known Jeddito black-on-orange. The coincidence of the appear 
ance of large numbers of potsherds showing affinity with the Little 
Colorado area and the beginning of massive house block construction 
at Awatovi adds great promise to the solution of one group of our 
major problems: the cause of the concentration of population evinced 
by the large pueblos along the Jeddito rim, and the source of this 
population. 

Other artifacts studied in the field included implements and orna 
ments of chipped, pecked, and ground stone, bone, antler, clay, and 
shell. Each object was recorded in the field with measurements and 
sketch, and classified on specially designed cards. Two thousand one hun- 
dred fifty such objects were handled during the 1936 season. They 
were found in profusion in the refuse and im situ on the floors of 
the rooms and kivas 


The kivas excavated this season proved most satisfactory indeed 
While working at Kawaiokuh, three miles east of Awatovi, in 1901 
Dr. Walter Hough uncovered a painted wall showing part of a human 
figure and a bird in yellow, green, and white. Because of this find 
nearby, it was hoped that decorated walls would be found during the 
work at Awatovi 


Early in the second month of the season, pieces of painted wall 


1937 
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plaster were discovered in the fill of a room near the summit of the 
Western Mound. The size of the chamber, as shown by the wall out- 
line, had already led to the inference that it was a kiva. Examination 
of the east wall revealed the presence of a painted design beneath three 
or four layers of ordinary brown adobe coating with which most of the 
interior walls of the site are plastered. Furthermore, examination of 


fragments from the upper part of the wall which had fallen into the 


m showed many other painted layers behind the one visible on 
the surface. This could also be observed in cross section in the plaster 
on the wall at the level where the upper part had broken away. In all 
twenty-three paintings were found on this wall. 

Adjoining this on the east is anuther kiva where nine paintings 
were found on the north wall. Eight more were found on the east wall 


of the kiva in Test 14, and a single bird was discovered painted on the 


wall of what appeared to be, otherwise, an ordinary room. The total 
number of murals uncovered was forty-one, all but one in kivas. 
Surprising variations were found in both subject and technique, 


nging from pure geometric design, through formalized bird and 


animal representations often resembling elements on Sikyatki pottery, 
ipparent crude attempts at realism. A careful study of these, par- 


ticularly in relation to the highly evolved prehistoric pottery painting, 


should add much to our knowledge of the history of Pueblo art. The 


probability of procuring sequential dating of the rooms on the walls 


which the murals appear, and their stratigraphic arrangement on 
these walls, encourage this belief. 

Other very important informaticn may be obtained from these 
prehistori pictures. Attempts to deduce facts pertaining to the re- 
ligion or social organization of prehistoric people from archaeological 
remains must always be made with extreme caution, yet two intrigu- 
ing possibilities are suggested by the Awatovi murals. First, it seems 
robable that some of the figures represented can be identified with 
modern ceremony and story. Second, since the paintings occur on kiva 
walls, it may even be possible to obtain from them information as to 
the societies by whom these kivas were used 

[he fragmentary condition of the walls and the sandy, crumbly 
nature of the adobe have prevented the preservation of complete pic- 
tures. Other painted walls have been located, however, and many more 
paintings should be recovered before the completion of the project. 

Each picture was carefully photographed and a scale drawing 
made. The color was then recorded as closely as possible by compari- 
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son with a color dictionary. Black, white, reds, and yellows are most 
common, but shades of pink, orange, green, and blue also occur. The 
brown of the adobe plaster background is often used effec tively in the 
design. 

Plant Analysis. The expedition has been very fortunate in securing 
the cooperation of Mr. Volney Jones and the University of Michigar 
in the inauguration of the first of many agricultural studies which must 
be made 

During the month of September, Mr. Jones was at Awatovi study 
ing the plants of the Mission period as preserved in adobe bricks. The 
bricks were carefully dissolved and screened, after which the veget 
content was taken to Ann Arbor, Michigan, for study. 

The binder in the bricks is largely wheat straw but many oth 
seeds and stalks are included. Fifty-one bricks were collected and th 


analysis of them is now being made. Further work of this natur 


intended if more adobe bri ks come to light during the excavatiol 
the mission 

Test Diggis An extensive program of testing was und 
during the 1936 season. Certain tests were made in and around the 
mission town; the buildings along the northern edge of the site w 
examined; and numerous tests were made around the Western M 


in order to determine the extent of the buildings in the black-on-« 
period Demonstration of the reliability of th potsherd count é 
main excavation has aided materially in the testing, and it is expect: 
will assist to an evel! reater extent in future relating of the 
buildings on the sit 

In all, nineteen tests were made, of from one to ten rooms in « 
and down to fifteen feet in depth (Plate V, Figure 2). The n 


ascertained are 
1. The eastern dump seems to be ; purely 17th century dep 
Z Early as well as late Sikvatki rooms underlie the 
buildings 


3. At least part of the town during mission times was burt 


pottery and other objects remain 7 ttu in the rooms bens 


+. The houses along the north border of the site west of the 
sion town belong to the last prehistoric period and correspo 
in their great length, in wall type, and in contents to th 
of the large building in the northern half of the 1935 trencl 

5. North of the central portion of the Western Mound and under 


Sikyatki buildings is a refuse mound of the black-on-orang: 


the fallen roof 
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earliest black-on-yellow periods. In it a burial was found ac- 
companied by eighteen pieces of pottery. 

6. During the black-on-orange period, when the town began to 
assume true pueblo proportions, it extended along the cliff 
roughly 100 yards in a northwesterly direction and 150 yards to 
east. Whether or not a plaza existed in the angle between these 
two rows has not yet been determined. 

7. Test 10, in one of the westernmost parts of the sites, strongly 
suggests Mission occupancy. 


lenevel!l possible, compl te rooms have been cleared in the test 


Isu Ih more than one Che tests are alw iVSs ¢ ontinued to bed ro k. 
When adequately defined, significant strata breaks are followed, other 
W ill test digging is done in irbitrary fifty-centimeter levels Such 

g will be continued through subsequent seasons, and it is expected 

well planned program of tests will eliminate the necessity of 

( e ext vation in many pa ts ol he ite 
The 1936 Awatovi Expedition satisfactorily attained 
on’s obj e of outlining the histor f the Western Mound 


rst large house was begun during Classic Pueblo times and before 


icteristic black-on-orange ware of the region appeared. From 


. 


aeveiopment in arcnitecture pottery implements, orna 

ind art is depicted in gradual stages until on top of the mound 

und remains of residences of the last prehistoric period. To find 

ny stages so well shown in a single vertical picture was gratify 

the extreme. In all, 131 rooms, 3 kivas, and 18 tests, involving 
e to te yoms each, were dug 

is for the next season call for intensive investigation of the 


quadrangle and the town during the historic period, for 
ed work in the great Sikyatki houses in the middle part of the 


nd a small number of additional tests in the western area. It is 


ped also to continue the regional survey begun in 1935 until all of 
undreds of habitation sites are mapped. Further excavation of 


ve undertaken, and prehistoric farm lands and water 


= 


supp investigated. Sources of building materials, pottery clay, 

stone, and minerals for implement and ornament need to be 

located, and the coal outcrops scattered along the mesa under the rim 

be examined further, together with the whole problem of sources 
ndling of fuel and methods of firing pottery 

Such a study will present a picture of human occupation and cul 


leve lopm«e nt in the Jeddito re gion from Basket Maker times t 


‘ 
e present, and will add much to our knowledge of the history and 


ments of the Pueblo peoples 


| 


A SYMPOSIUM ON CERTAIN PROBLEMS 
IN CULTURE ORIGIN 


EDITORIAL PREFACI 


The following three papers were independently prepared without so 
much as a comparison of notes, and are grouped here solely becauss 
of related subject matter. The articles by Fewkes and McKern were 
actually submitted before either author was aware of the other's in 
terest in this subject. Subsequently it became known that Gladwin 
was preparing an article of parallel import but relating to a Soutl 
western manifestation, and he was asked to make some contributior 


to the subject in this issue. Each of the three authors reserves th: 


right to agree or disagree wholly or in part with the position taker , 
the other two 
AN HYPOTHESIS FOR THE ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THI 
WOODLAND CULTURE PATTERN ' 
W. C. McKEern 

Archgeelogical research in the Mississippi Valley during the pa 
decade, although @ map illustrating the areas intensively worked 
would have an exceedingly spotted appearance, and programs of stud 
have been hardly more than superficial anywhere, has resulted in more 
clearly defining many of the problems for that field, and in marked 
progress toward the solution of a few of the more simple problems 
Perhaps the most important advances made are in relation to sucl 
final preliterate manifestations as are classified under the Upper Mi 
sippi Phase. Certainly, relatively small headway has been made in thx 
general field of the Woodland Pattern 

Nevertheless, to the student who has engaged in intensive researcl 
relating to both Woodland and Mississippi manifestations, the cor ' 
plex of determinants for the Woodland Pattern is assuming clearet 
definition, and criteria for the essential separation of Woodland and 
Mississippi patterns in any classification have become more and more 
sharply apparent. In fact, so abrupt is the contrast between thes¢ 
geographically overlapping patterns, where diffusion from readily ap 
parent contemporaneous occurrence has not dulled the lines of differ ’ 

Read before the joint meeting of the American Anthropological Associat Ce 

tral Section, and the Society for American Archaeology, Iowa City, April 16-17, 1937 


*® Curator of Anthropology, Milwaukee Public Museum. 
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entiation, that the student is confronted with the probability of re- 
motely separate origins for the two manifestations. 

No hypothesis for the origin of either culture division has been 
definitely presented. However, culture origin is unmistakably implied 
in the well-known hypothesis for a single central origin of all aboriginal 
\merican pottery, excepting the Eskimo product.”’ This hypothesis is 
ther generally accepted, although Wissler has proposed a possibly 
separate, Asiatic origin for a ware illustrated by Mandan-Hidatsa 

tery.”® Any hypothesis for the common origin of either Woodland 
ind Mississippi pottery wares or cultures would place the two mani- 
festations in definite relationship and would lead one to expect a 


logical similarity, at least in certain essentials of 


re idils apparent tvpo 

c significance. 

Assuming that the Mississippi Pattern may have developed its 
fundamentals at some locality geographically remote from the seat, or 
temporally remote from the time of Woodland development, and that 
distant relationship and a relatively late contact between the two 
cultures might account for this marked dissimilarity, one would still 
expect to find, as a result of comparing each pattern with the other, 

d with the rest of American culture divisions, both important evi- 
lence of the distant relationship and some evidence of more direct 
culture progenitors for the Woodland pattern. I have failed to find 

ich evidence. As new data accumulate, the position for separate 
origins for the Woodland and any other culture pattern as yet described 
for the continent, appears more and more probable. 

In considering the possible origin of the Woodland Pattern, a num- 
be ol significant fac tors present themselves relating to « ultural age, 

iriety and distribution. 

Che Woodland Pattern in its earlier forms ippears to be relatively 
old in the western subdivision of the area of its important occurrence. 
Not only is it older here than such manifestations as the Upper, Middle 
nd Plains Mississippi phases, but it appears to antedate all other 

tery-making cultures, with the possible exception, in certain re- 
stricted locales, of the Elemental Aspect of the Hopewellian Phase. In 
fact, excepting certain reported manifestations of Early Man in Min- 
nesota and Nebraska, available evidence indicates that it is as old or 
older for this area than any other manifestation of human culture. 


Str itigraphi« data in support of this assumption have been reported 


Wissler, Clark, The American Indian. p. 68, Oxford University Press, 1922. 
Wissler, ibid., pp. 69-70 
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from Illinois,”® Wisconsin,*® Iowa,*' and Nebraska,® and data indica 
tive of a similar relative antiquity for Woodland have been reported for 
Minnesota.” A comparable time sequence is not apparent for eastern 
Woodland manifestations. The earliest definite occupation of New York, 
for example, was by a people represented by such pre-ceramic cultures 
as the Archaic Pattern. Woodland culture seems to have arrived ther: 
later. Apparently there is even some doubt as to its being the first 
pottery-bearing manifestation in the northeastern region. 
Furthermore, in the west the traits for Woodland manifestations 
show greater richness in variety than in the east. This culture variet 
does not appear to be in any way the result of foreign influences, but 
rather suggests a development in details well within the general trait 
limitations. This is particularly apparent in the pottery; the extra 
ordinary variety in detail exhibited in the Woodland ceramics of Wis 
consin and Minnesota, particularly in northern Minnesota, offers 
marked contrast to the relative simplicity in variety for the Wood 
land ware reported from any section of the Northeastern area. This 
relative complexity in detail for the western division of Woodland is 


also apparent in burial customs, variety of mounds, and in other cul 


tural subjects. This condition implies a long period of local entrencl 
ment and development, and might be interpreted to indicate Wood 
land centralization in this area 

Again, evidence of intensive occupation points to the western d 
sion of the area as a center of Woodland development and distribut 


In Wisconsin and Minnesota, for a time period preceding the intrusiv 


presence ol such late arrivals as the sé veral Mississippi Pattern rep 
resentatives encountered there, Woodland variants are almost uw 
versally dominant (again allowing for important Hopewellian n 


festations in restricted areas, and generally of unknown relative ag 


and entirely isolated from foreign cultural influence over a wid 


ritory. Similar conditions probably prevail, although to somewhat less 


( I ( Ope | Deus Tl Re g | o1s 1 , U } 
OF ersity of Chicago Press, 1937 

McKern, W. ( unpublished field notes 

Keyes, Charles R Antiquities of the Uppe \ he P psest 1 N 10 
pp. 347-348, Oct., 1934; personal report, 1937 

Bell, Earl, unpublished field notes 

H A. T., unpublished field notes 

Unfortunately, most of the stratigraphic data in support of these gener é 
ments are from personal observations or contained or unpublished fi 


Moreov 


Mer, their value indicative rather than demonstrative 
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extent, in upper Michigan, northern Illinois and a large part of Iowa. As 
one moves away from this center to the south, east, and west, Wood- 
land manifestations tend to thin out, and in many instances to lose 
culture purity. The distribution of Woodland mounds roughly parallels 
the distribution of st:ong, unadulterated Woodland dominance, and 
the area of concentraied Woodland mound distribution lies largely 
within Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The position that American Indian pottery has a common Ameri- 
origin is based, primarily, on the premise of parallel geographical 
aistribution for pottery and maize, the latter clearly established as of 
American origin. Until rather recently, this parallel distribution was 
universally accepted as fact. It was admitted that the pottery area 
extended farther north than the maize area, but it is logically conceiv- 
ible that climatic limitations applicable to the distribution of maize 
would retard the spread of ceramics less effectively. Even the re- 
cently established occurrence of pottery throughout the entire Plains 
rea, including eastern Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, and in 
Idaho, does not necessarily upset the maize-pottery complex, since the 
preliterate distribution of maize as related to this area may be im- 
perfectly known. But if further research should establish the former 
presence of ceramics more and more remote from the climatically 
limited inaize area, the parallel-distribution argument would grow cor- 
respondingly weaker; and a demonstration of the occurrence of pottery 
a series of sites extending, let us say, across the Mackenzie Valley 
\laska would render such an argument inadequate as a premise in 
support of the common central origin of all American Indian wares. 
No such distribution can be demonstrated at the present time, but 
recent research in upper inland North America from eastern Colorado 
\laska, and in Asia, has produced data directly bearing on the prob 
lem of pottery distribution on this continent, and indirectly pertinent 
the question of origin for a certain ceramic ware and the related 
culture facies, generally known as Woodland 
Some of the outstanding criteria may be briefly summarized as 
follows: First, Woodland-like ceramics, in instances associated with 
other Woodland determinants, have been reported from Nebraska,*™ 


eastern Colorado™ and eastern Wyoming.** Second, pottery and 
Bell, Earl, unpublished field notes 
Hill, A. T., unpublished field notes 
Renaud, E. B., personal report and exhibition of specimens, 1931 


Renaud, E. B., person il report and exhibition of specimens, 1931 
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mounds, both described as of Woodland character, have been reported 
as encountered in quantity in Manitoba, north of Lake Winnipeg.*’ 
Third, some of the pottery collected by de Laguna** in Alaska, in the 
central Yukon Valley, is reported to exhibit the conoidal base shape 
and other Woodland-like characteristics not representative of known 
Eskimo pottery. Fourth, von Richthofen*® has published an article 
in which there are descriptions of materials collected in eastern Siberia. 
The pottery illustrated in this article, as pointed out by the author, is 
strikingly similar to Woodland ware. Fifth, I have recently examined 
two potsherds collected by Alonzo Pond in central Mongolia, now in 
the Logan Museum, Beloit, Wisconsin. These specimens are small, un- 
decorated body sherds. However, the temper, texture, and cord-mal- 
leated outer surfaces make them indistinguishable from sherds char- 
acteristically encountered in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 

Although these data are few in number and scattered in extent, they 


are not selected, since they represent what is known for the area con 
sidered, and they are unanimous in their implications. When added to 
the criteria previously discussed, they certainly suggest the possibility 
of a distribution of at least one American Indian ceramic ware not only 
entirely independent from maize distribution, but actually extending 
from central North America by a northwestern route into eastern Asia 
Whether other Woodland fundamentals are to be found associated 
with the ceramics is not indicated for the area north of Manitoba. The 
distribution of Woodland traits suggested by these finds lies along a 
very logical migratory route from Asia to the Great Lakes area, in- 
cluding the Yukon-and Mackenzie valleys. 

To sum up briefly, the Woodland Pattern complex is encountered 
in its most unadulterated, richly variant, and quantitatively dominant 
manifestations in a region centering in or near Minnesota. From there 
its purity, detail variety, and dominance fade progressively toward 
eastern, southern and western margins. All available age criteria indi- 
cate that the oldest manifestations are in the western rather than the 
southern or eastern subdivisions of the Woodland distributional area 
The culture pattern is fundamentally different from any manifestations 


reported to the south of the area of its dominance, other than is most 


Ekholm, Gordon, personal communication, 1937 
Laguna, Frederik Archaeological Reconnaissance of Middle and Lower 
Yukon Valley. This series II, 1: 6-12, 1936 
Linton, Ralph, personal report on pottery specimens collected by de Laguna, 1937 
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logically to be accounted for by a southward diffusion of the Wood- 
land Pattern itself. Reports from scattered areas north of Minnesota, 
and in Alaska and Asia, indicate the occurrence of Woodland-like pot- 
tery, associated with Woodland-like mounds in Manitoba, along a 
logical migratory route from Asia. 

An unbiased consideration of these criteria im toto, as weighed against 
the premises advanced in support of the hypothesis for a common cen- 
tral origin for all American Indian ceramics, an hypothesis which treats 
of a single culture product only rather than a culture complex, will 
serve to justify, I believe, the advancing of an oppositional hypothesis: 
that a culture closely related and directly parent to the Woodland 
Pattern, with pottery but without agriculture, originated in Asia, 
came into America and inland by way of the Yukon and Mackenzie 
valleys, had a special development in a locale centering just south of 
Lake Superior to become what is now classified as the Woodland Pat- 
tern, and diffused from that center west, south, and east to its maxi- 
mum area limits, which I do not believe are as yet well defined. 

Admittedly, some of the data employed in this argument are de- 
rived from quantitatively and qualitatively inadequate research, and 
the primary purpose of advancing this hypothesis at this time, in ad- 
dition to offering for future serious consideration a possible explanation 
of the dissimilarity between Woodland and other Mississippi Valley 
patterrs, is to focus the attention of students in this area on the need 
for well organized research in a long neglected and practically virgin 


field which includes central Canada and interior Alaska. 


ABORIGINAL POTSHERDS FROM RED RIVER, MANITOBA 
VLADIMIR J. FEWKEsS 


During his recent field work in south-central Canada, Professor 
\. Irving Hallowell obtained from Mr. W. H. Rand, Keeper of the 
Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, a sample series of potsherds from 
several localities in the valley of the lower Red River, north of the city 
of Winnipeg. This material is said to have been collected on the surface 
and in one instance, at Lockport, in presumably archaeological (oc- 
cupational?) deposits. Through the kindness of Dr. Hallowell I have 
examined the sherds from the standpoint of technology. The follow- 
ing is a brief note on some of my observations which are here presented 


merely as a matter of record and for the purpose of calling attention 


Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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to the appearance of pottery in the wider environs of Lake Winnipeg. 
I am obliged to confine this note to the methods of construction, sur- 
facing, and embellishment; it has not yet been possible to pursue an 
exhaustive technological analysis. 

The collection here considered contains thirty sherds; of these 
fifteen are rim fragments and fifteen from various portions of the body, 
but none are bottom pieces. Their description, restricted as already 


specified, may be rendered as follows (Figure 11 
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I. CONSTRUCTION 


['wenty-five sherds examined macroscopically as well as micro- 


pically, using a binocular microscope) for criteria of manufacturing 


hnique reveal clear traces which identify the process employed. The 


| 


termining, ever present factor, is a line of separation, sometimes 


faint, sometimes rather pronounced, which follows the plane of 


and incomplete adhesion of the original, plastic pieces of paste 


which the potter operated. From the sherds at hand it has not 


| ) 
] 


ed 


ossible to rec onstruct the likely original nature of the individual 
s of paste, but something like irregular slabs seems to be sug- 
The vessels appear to have been constructed by a molding pro- 
Ils 


esumably externally over a form; however, internal application 


be unqualifiedly disproved. Evidently the molding was done 


the aid of a firm form, such as one fashioned from wood;* over 


isket (?) or perhaps a contraption made of twigs especially for the 


pose,” over a sand-filled bag of raw hide;* over a paunch, and so 


1e constructional weakness of specimens built by such procedure 


n the incomplete bonding of the juxtaposed and superposed 
1ic components of the vessel. Wedel,® dealing with his ‘‘second 
type ol Pawnee ware,”’ states: ‘“‘The tendency of these pieces to 


ilong the midline of the wall] is so marked as to lead one to the 


lusion that they were either not dried thoroughly before firing, or 


t the baking process was very impr perl, carried out.’’ How 
1ese two conjectures are difficult to appreciate from the tech- 
il standpoint 
e term laminated molding, it seems to me, provides a convenient 
1 provisional designation of this technique of construction. It 


th if the potter first | roduced the basal part ot i desired vessel.® 


ps by modeling in plain hands (so often erroneously called ‘‘mold 


( ne 1893, 1 55, a Pawnee exalt iple nd Hunte 1824, p. 289 i Kickapoo 
f. Hu 18 | I i el I 
Hunte 1824 89 Kickapoo ( example 
Wissler, 1910, 1 6 Blackfoot exan pl on tr tior1 remembered 
pe k gy ol ce ( yr uc yn in the middle Mississ pI Valle Holmes, 1886, 
eters t » observers not ¢ I odeling molding ver gour is nd ver bloc ks of 
sses of indurated clay shaped for the purpose t the time of early European 
Abbott, 1936, speaks of flat as well as of rounded bottoms amid the sherds he 


Lake Wan pigow Manitoba 
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ing’’), using a dab of paste, pressing the fingers into it, and drawing th 


wall out more or less concurrently. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that the pottery from various 
mounds along the lower Red River, as reported by Montgomery 
reveals spiral coiling as the most characteristic constructional technique. 
In my study of the Catawba pottery, which includes a discourse on the 


much confused subject of ‘“‘coiling’’ in ceramics,®® I have come, pro 
visionally, to the conclusion that in the Americas true, 7.e., spiral 
coiling is a historically later phenomenon than the constructional pro 
cess which I segregate under the term circuit building. The latter is 
exemplified by the Catawba who, incidentally, also practice buildit 
by rings, and by the modern Pueblo of San Ildefonso described b 


Guthe!” as ‘‘moulding.’”’ I am not acquainted with stratigraphic obser: 


vations and chronological deductions made at sites in the Red River 
Valley; yet I should suggest that the manner of construction in 
tery be given due consideration as a possible aid in disentangling te: 
poral and cultural factors 
IT SURFACI ( 
Plain hand-smoothing, identified by finger striations, and 


compacting (usually called ‘“‘burnishing’’), are represented 


approximately one to twe Che latter process is clearly distir ls! 

by individual, more or less aligned, narrow streaks which have fl 
plane in transverse cross section. In certain instances the termi f 
the diagnostic marks are fully recognizable: these suggest that th 
potter operated the tool ol bone stone or wor d f in sucl t nne 

to effect short strokes. Some luster is present on sherds ex 

both hand-smoothed and tool-compacted surfacing; it is 1 pil 
based on observation of several Catawba potters, that tl qu 

due to a subseque t perhaps wholly independent tre tme 
polishing with a skin or a cloth, possibly with the aid of s 


medium such as fat 


The grouping as arranged here is entirely tentative and w 
regard for any particular scheme which might perhaps be employed 
My aim is to describe the pieces, not to classify them or discuss types 


1906, pp. 640 ff., Pl. XX XI: d-f, and 1908 33 ff., Fig. 16, Pl. III 
* MS now ready for the press j 


1925, pp. 31 
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1. IMPRESSED VARIANTS 

a. Dimpling and indention. Under dimpling are included round or 
wwoid depressions, whereas indentions embrace angular forms; in 
either case the depth of such a depression is more or less equal to its 
maximum plane dimensions. The dimples are executed with a shaft 
| which may or may not have required specific shaping of its work- 
terminal. Indentions, on the other hand, depend on a dressed tool, 
one with severe margins at its working end. Both in dimpling and 
lenting the tool is held in a more or less perpendicular position in 
mn to the plane of the wall. In the samples here described the 
execution is rather superficial; apparently, the dimples and indentions 
erved only as complim«e ntary features. While wooden ind bone tools 


uld have best served the purpose in effecting this technique, it is 


ceivable that a stone medium, either! spe ifically fashioned for the 
yn or not, would likewise fulfill the potter’s need. 

Pitted and « ossed effect. In several examples a depression was 
juced by sinking the blunt end of a shaft tool of bone, wood, or 
ne into the surface of a vessel’s wall and pressing this inward to 

f 1 pit and bring ou it the same time 1 corresponding wart-like 


n the opposite side of the wall. The Manitoba pieces which | 


; ned are pitted pred nantly on the outer side of the wall and 
bossed on the interior; only one sherd illustrates the reverse case. 
Wrappe tool Lam pir Chis variant of lecoration can be exe- 

cuted with a round-bodied shaft, or with a flat, edged “‘spool,’’ around 
is wrapped cord, wood splint, grass blade, or similar material. 

M M initoba samples the use ol splint ind ord is Y vident: but | 

et abl say whether the ¢ 1 was made of sinew (which I 

nelined t suspect, but cannot at the oment prove) or textile. 

\ the aid of a high-power binocular microscope one can usually 
guish traces of lint in cases of textile application; such traces 
1 not be present when sinew is used because of the necessity of 


ng with a moistened element for reasons of pliability. In any 
this point requires greatel attention than I have been able to 


thus far. There are no unambiguous examples of the use 


paddlk stamp or ola comb, i. a carvet tool for composite or 
for that matter) patterns, in the material from Manitoba here 
I escribed Che stamping with a wrapped too ippears to have been 


lone by partial rolling (but not by “rouletting’’ on the principle of 
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) 


wheel-rolling, as originally deduced by Holmes. 


which, I firmly be 


lieve, is totally unsubstantiated in aboriginal American ceramics), by 
rocking, or by straight pressing 
With the permission of Dr. Lloyd A. Wilford, I quote from his 
doctoral thesis (MS) the reference to a surface find from Minnesota of 
“an artifact that is unquestionably a stone stamp used for imprinting 
the roulette design on unfired clay. This stamp is flat and roughl 
elliptical, though one end is wider than the othe It is of oreenstone 
polished on both faces and all edges. The narrower end is the business 
end. This has thirteen grooves cut across the edge, at ight angle 
the edge, and parallel to each other. A portion is chipped which hi 
at least two more erooves When this end is held ag ins clay ind 
pressed with a rocker motion a pertec oulette is produced. The wi 
end is decorated witl sm ill grooves wl ich do I t go acro he « lo 
but cut through the upper lip only. Fifteen such nicks are ide f 
The stamp is 113.5 mm. long, its maximum width is 58 mn in¢ 
maximum thickne 16.5 mm., though e business end is é 
2or 3 mm Phis, as f I know, is the st record of a stone 
for pottery decorati North America. It is possible, of ) | 
stone stamps ol kind ol seeming crude’”’ ippe ( 
as those recent ( ed from northern Europe may | ( Y 
attention. Insof bone iriants of stamping tools are conce 
seems advisabl suger ret iminati f collections. In 
studies of private collections on Cape Cod I noted one such ¢ 
carved out of a | of an animal skull, and produ ( 
very similar t pearing on lo« irchaeologi Y \ 
ind Pattern Che specimen is in the pe essk f Mr. Cle ‘ ¢ 
of East Harwich, w excavated in earby site. (I ¢ ef 
nowledge Mr. ¢ we kind permiss study his « em 
portant and instru e material and publish abou ( 
may warrant 
Loose cord b 07 These, decidedly indistinct in the 
under discussion, suggest that something like a ‘“‘mop”’ ma 
used, and that the effect was achieved eith« by stroking o1 
sing the surface. Tl is is well known Ll ve comm« 
embellishment in American ceramics 
There are wo sherds with an unever! ool-compacted su 
under which, somewhat subdued | he ire areas wit! 
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shallow depressions, which are strongly reminiscent of a treatment 
attainable by corn cob rolling. Similar pieces were shown in the special 
exhibit from Signal Butte, Nebraska, at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philudelphia, on the occasion of The International Sym- 


sium on Early Man. 


Individual, disjointed pur tion. This manner of decoration is 


duced with a shaft tool, specifically fashioned for the purpose. The 


king end of such a tool need not necessarily have a sharp tip; 
ted, squared, rounded and be veled termi! i aré¢ in evidence. The 
ppears | e bes held a i slanted ingle as it penett ited into 
essel surface. This characteristic distinguishes the punctate 
que from dimpling and indenting. At times the tool was slightly 
sub equel its 1 i mum depth penetration o that a short 
¢ resulted. As rule the individual punctations reveal precise 
whi let I the manipulatl | he process 
ed con bina on i pressing ind 0 ishi er} ips incising 
J cl easo I place he punctate echi que u de eparat head 
Fu The same pri ciplk ipplic ere i I ndividual 
{ ons. Howeve in furrowing the te fully withdrawn 
yun ion to punctatior o as to detach tl eries within a 
ne, b wer oO incise (er¢ he case 1 he 
ervening aces the eries, theref ne ed within the 
Wa esu I de f deepe 
naiiower n ks il] ed uccesslV¢é ( ed 

ere are onl few examples of this <« eg decoration; they 

iple incisions made with a sharp, rather fine point or blade 
In any variant the decoration is limited to the neck and rim which, 


ile has a horizontal, more or less flattened lip; it appears, with 


ception of the embossing incidet e p g, only on the 

Ssurtace [The motifs are solely re« linea e most I equent 

es consists of parallel, | ea ingemel horizontall OI 

i ol uely placed well above the shoulder and carried, as a rule, on to 
| ne ot the lip 

With respect to color I should like to point out that my attempts 


degree of variance due, without exception, to reducing con- 


| itch the core of the sherds met with discouragement because of 


} 
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ditions in firing. Just what this observation may mean, if anything, 
I am unable to say at the moment. The surface colors, taking into con- 
sideration basic values, range from drab to wood brown, and from deep 
mouse gray to dark mouse gray, on the outside; and from vinaceous 
buff to Japan rose, and from deep mouse gray to dark mouse gray, on 
the inside (after Ridgway, 1912 

I must defer description of the texture, inclusions, firing, and so on; 
the preliminary examination by test immersion under a petrographic 
microscope which I have made is not adequate for the purpose 

From the standpoint of construction, surfacing, and decoration, 
the sherds here mentioned find close analogies in the area south of 
Lake Winnipeg, below the Canada-United States border, roughly be- 
tween and including the Dakotas in the west and Illinois in the east. 
The agreement is also close with respect to the nature of the fabrics 
i.e. the fired pieces, in which the clay or paste are no longer recogniz 
able due to their altering in the process of firing), their inclusions, and 
the manner of firing. Superficially, this material discloses many fea 
tures common to the wares formerly called ‘‘Algonkian,’’ now classi- 
fied as Woodland However, it cannot easily be assigned toa peopl ol 
Algonkian ethnic affinity for, as Hallowell (MS) finds by research in 
native genealogies and traditions, as well as in historical records, the 
earliest Algonkian speaking group in the area the Cree 17th century 
had no pottery; and it remains to be proved that the Ojibwe, lo« 
known as Saulteaux, had any acquaintance with ceramics befor« 
after they moved westward in the 18th century, since the contemporary 
groups have no tradition of the craft. On the other hand there is 
ample evidence to show that Siouan peoples of this area not only made 
pottery, but that the Assiniboine once occupied the region around the 
Lake of the Woods and along the southern portion of Lake Winnipeg 
A sherd from Lake Pekangikum, Ontario (52° N. Lat., 94° Long 
obtained by Dr. Hallowell in 1932, represents the most northerly dis 
tribution of pottery yet professionally recorded in central Cana 
Indians have picked up sherds here and there along the Berens Rivet 
§2° N., and even farther north.! 

The Manitoba material is strongly suggestive of Siouan or Caddoan 
provenience; there are similarities with wares from sites historica 
one or the other of these groups. Amid the Mandar 
material contained in the collection of Peabody Museum, Harvard 


attributable t 
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University,' I noted several comparisons in fabrics, surfacing, and 
forms; however, the Mandan decorated material is predominantly 
cord-impressed. 

Chat it is extremely hazardous and distinctly subjective to venture, 
in view of our deficient data, on assigning archaeological material a 
given tribal or linguistic unit, is, I believe a well recognized principle; 
but this principle has not always been respected. The loose use of 
‘“Algonkian”’ is a specific example to which many have called atten- 
tion. Professor Albert Jenks!®? found pottery at historically known 
Siouan village sites, corresponding to the Black Duck Lake ware, which 
occurs commonly in Minnesota, but which cannot be assigned to tribal 
or linguistic divisions. Yet this type of pottery, in turn, resembles wares 
that have been called ‘‘Algonkian”’ in Wisconsin and New York and 
which, to quote Jenks,'®* “Holmes, it now appears with more pro- 
priety, had earlier called ‘archaic northern,’ ”’ 
Densmort inferred Chippewa provenience for the sherds and 
human bones which she collected ‘‘in 1918 .. . in the vicinity of Lake 
Winnipegosis where some old graves had been ‘washed out’... The 
decorations of these [sherds] were typical of the pottery found in this 
region [citing only Holmes, 1886, and without specification], com- 
] 


bining imprints of roulette, twisted cord, woven fabric, sharp stick, or 
thumb nail... .’’ The authoress did not mention the disposal of the 
sherds. The skeletal finds, however, she submitted to Dr. Hrdli¢ka who 
reported that ‘the bones are those of a male skeleton, in all probability 
I di in. They are possibly not over a tew dec ades old Che large [long] 
nes were pierced near one end, the puncture showing the use of a 
conical instrument and breaking into the marrow cavity.”’ Dr. 
Hrdlitka’s statement that the human bones in question ‘‘are possibly 

ver a few decades old’’ in no way establishes a terminus for dating 
he finds. Presumably, the condition of the ‘‘washed out old graves”’ 


pered associational deductions. At any rate, it seems in point to 


I e in passing that in Minnesota Wilford (MS) ascribes “tapping on 
ng bones,” i.e. the same phenomenon as the “‘piercing’’ specified by 
Densmore"! to a period of antiquity antedating historic Indian oc- 


ition of the region. The sherds and human bones from the vicinity 
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of Lake Winnipegosis may not, then, represent either ‘‘Algonkian”’ or 
“‘Siouan”’ remains. 

With so inadequate an understanding of the role of pottery in the 
Plains and Plateau areas, extreme caution in the use of catch phrases 
is imperative. It would, at this time, be as incongruous to claim an 
‘‘Algonkian”’ underlying foundation in the region of the Great Lakes 


and farther west as it would be to consider ‘‘Siouan”’ strains all the 
way out in New England. A proper appreciation of this subject which, 
obviously, is not a problem, but an unknown quantity, depends in the 
first place on obtaining dependable data by field work. But it is sig- 
nificant to remember the concept now called the ‘‘Woodland Pattern.”’ 
This concept, originally proposed by McKern (1934), and later adopted 
by the Indianapolis Conference of 1935, embraces the archaeological 
culture manifestations formerly referred to as ‘‘Algonkian.”’ The latter 
term, strictly speaking, has a purely linguistic connotation. 

Through the courtesy of Professor V. Gordon Childe I recently 
examined a sample collection of the so-called comb ceramics from Fin- 
land and northeastern U.S.S.R. Moreover, in the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard, I subsequently studied a similar, technologically very in- 
structive group of fifty-nine sherds from presumably three different 
sites near Balakhna, province of Nizhni Novgorod (Gorky?), U.S.S.R 
catalogue numbers E 3610, 3611, 3612), excavated by V. I. Kamen 
skij in 1906. In both cases, the material, dating roughly from the 
second millenium B.c., has striking analogies with the specimens from 
the region of Lake Winnipeg and from areas farther to the south and 
east. The agreement is particularly pronounced in: construction 
laminated molding, occasionally, in the European samples, with a 
finishing rim-fillet which is falsely suggestive of ‘‘coiling’’; surfacing 
plain hand-smoothing or tool-compacting, the latter either matte or 
lustrous; decoration—stamping or impressing; quality of fabrics 
texture, inclusions; nature of firing—open hearth exposure and fuel- 
smothered variants; shapes—almost identical body, neck, rim, and lip 
lorms. 

Relationships in ceramics of the northern zone of Eurasia and 
North America have recently been discussed by von Richthofen.™ 
It must be remembered that he had not, at the time of his writing, seen 
any of the relevant American material. Without autoptic acquaintance 
he was, therefore, distinctly handicapped; his work requires certain 


revisions, and obvious additions are necessary since the date of his 
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preparation of the paper for the Congress of Americanists in 1930. 
Tribal identification needs revision; distribution, apparently assumed 
in some cases, requires alteration; differences in Alaskan material must 
be stressed; and changes in general plotting are imperative. The paper 
does, however, furnish a very useful basis for a general orientation and 
serves as a starting point in broader studies. Whether or not historical 


nections can be established from the Baltic to the Chesapeake 
Bay remains to be proved; in point of fact that question is, really, yet 
to be investigated as such. The similarities in some of the sample 
materials we have thus far are indeed suggestive of some relationship, 
but the time element, superficially at any rate, seems rather distorted. 
This circumstance favors the Old World as the source—at least in 
the initial phase of the spread ol opportunities ol pottery making in 
the northern portion of the American continent from which such mani- 
festations may have been derived. These manifestations suggest a 
development perhaps essentially sub-boreal (with local variations) in 
he ecological respect: hoe cultural and, under conducive conditions, 
ilso pastoral, as well as dependent on hunting and fishing, in economy; 
ind essentially sessile, although not adverse to nomadism, in the man- 
ner of living 

Che view still more or less prevails that the ‘“‘Algonkian”’ did not 
become a potter until he reached the Mississippi area. Wickersham™ 
seems to be responsible for the historically earliest record of this view. 
A theoretical ‘‘rationalization’’ of an independent invention of pottery 
in the Woodland Pattern (or, more likely, perhaps, among the primary 
“Algonkian’’) might, with some, present no difficulty. Either of these 
alternatives loses its attractiveness when we detach pottery from his- 

cally identified tribes and consider the archaeological material 
strictly from the standpoint of its tangible values. 

In recording the sherds from around Lake Winnipeg I am motivated 
Dd desire to call their existence to a more general attention than has 
hitherto been the case and to focus attention of those within reach of 
the field to its promising potentialities. The collection, now in my hands 
for the purpose of additional studies, is normally deposited in the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania. 

It seems desirable to stress the fact that the remarks here expressed 
are not intended to advance an hypothesis favoring an Asiatic or Eu- 
rasiatic origin of the Woodland Pattern. I am simply interested in any 


implications arising from the subject per se. Theories and hy- 
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potheses would, in view of the wholly inadequate, fragmentary evi- 
dence before us, be quite out of place. By way of a concrete suggestion, 
I should like to stress the necessity of a comprehensive survey of the 
existing collections and of a field reconnaissance in the pertinent parts 
of Canada and also in Alaska. A trustworthy historical synthesis is 
certainly not to be entrusted to nor attempted by any one single i 

vestigator. In the north, where field conditions are often quite trying 
coordination and cooperation of interest are particularly essential. I: 
any event, before the interesting question of Eurasiatic-American con 
tacts can be considered by archaeologists, we must have much more in 


the way of indubitable factual data than are now at our disposa 


I wish to express my gratitude to Professor A. Irving Hallowell 
University of Pennsylvania, to Professor V. Gordon Childe, and to the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, for placing the material her 
dealt with at my disposal and granting me the privilege to publis! 
about it 1 am equally orateful to Professor Frederick I Ehrenfeld 
University of Pennsylvania, and to Dr. Edgar B. Howard, Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, for providing me with the necessar 
facilities with which I pursued the study leading to this notice. Ti 
Professor Hallowell I am particularly obliged for sundry ethnologi 
data derived from his field notes and manuscripts; and to Dr. Lloyd 
A. Wilford, for the permission to quote from his hitherto unpublished 
doctoral thesis 
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INDEPENDENT INVENTION VERSUS DIFFUSION" 
Haro tp S. GLapwin"™ 


When Mr. McKern wrote to suggest that I might wish to add a 
word to the discussion of those cultures which may show some indica- 
tions of Old World contacts, my first impulse was to burst out with a 
long list of analogies in support of such an hypothesis. After thinking 
it over, however, I realized that this had often been done in the past 
without success, and it occurred to me that it might be more pertinent 
to try to explain how one diffusionist has reached his present estate, 
and what symptoms to look for in a person who has been subjected to 
this form of contagion. 

One begins one’s career, as every good archaeologist should, with a 
respectful belief in the opinions of one’s friends or professors. In 1925, 
when I began mine, this belief could be said to be an entrenched creed 
to the effect that 

1. All American Indians are of one race. 

2. Our Indians came to America from Asia, but, 

a. they were neither old enough to be palaeolithic, no 

b. young enough to have known anything about pottery or 

metals before they arrived here. 
3. Maize was derived from teocentli and, since teocenili was a 

Mexican plant; ergo, agriculture started in Mexico. 

4. With agriculture as a base, all higher civilization in the Americas 
had sprouted in the Archaic horizon of Mexico, whence it had 
spread to the outlying cultures. 


Armed with this faith, one experienced a satisfying sense of as 
surance that our native archaeology was built on a sure foundation, 
and one could blast any silly comments by laymen when, in the course 
of casual conversation, they referred to similarities between Mayan 
pyramids and those of Egypt. Perhaps these laymen had been reading 
Spence’s theories of Atlantis, or Elliot Smith’s Heliolithic Cult; per 
haps they had visited Java or Cambodia and were unduly impressed 
by superficial resemblances; in any case, our answers were pat and to 
the point. 

Unfortunately for some, or one, of us, these lay friends were not 


always so superficial nor so easily silenced. There may come a time 


14 Title contributed by the editor 


5 Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona 
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for you, as it did for me, when you may be called upon to answer the 
questions of a man who has not been properly educated in the articles 
of our archaeological faith; he may even be intelligent and honestly 
seeking information, and you may realize, as I did, that our fixed 
formulae are sometimes rather deficient in logic and common sense. It 
is when this point is reached that a little soul-searching is in order, and 
I would say, without hesitation, that this is the first symptom of a 
mental weakness which will quickly and inevitably develop into that 
particular obsession, the victims of which are known as diffusionists. 

On such an insecure foundation is the temple of our dogma built 
that it requires only a little sincere self-questioning to destroy the 
training of a life-time. 

What, it will be asked, can the questions be which can wreak such 
havoc in an otherwise orderly mind? 

My first impulse would be to dodge this issue by saying that these 
are the questions one must ask oneself in the aforementioned huddle 
with one’s conscience, and I may remark here that the most obvious 
characteristic of a man suffering from diffusion-mania is an uncanny 
ability to squeeze out of tight places and to undermine our dogma by 
ridicule and other unfair methods of provocation (at least, so I am 
told); but, in this case, I think it is only fair to pose a few sample 
questions. 

When asked, for instance: ‘‘How would you account for a metal age 
in America needing only 600 years for its fulfillment as against 8000 
years in Asia?,’’ your answer would be: ‘‘The American Indians were 
smarter and did not need so much time.’’ What other answer is pos- 
sible? But is this borne out by subsequent history? Has the American 
Indian ever given any other evidence of such marked superiority over 
all the rest of mankind? 

lo the question: ‘“‘Where is the evidence of the early stages which 
preceded the great cultures of Mexico, and Central and South Amer- 
ica?,’” your answer would probably be: ‘‘We have not yet dug enough.”’ 
But does this answer show adequate respect for the ability of the men, 
the prominence of their institutions, the means and energy which you 
know have been expended in these areas? And how can you reconcile 
your answer with the fact that the best of these men are now raising 
the dates rather than lowering them? 

lo the question: ‘Why do you regard all American Indians as of 


one race?,’’ your answer might be: ‘‘Because we have none of the Old 


World fossil types, and the skeletons found in our oldest horizons con- 
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form to the type of Modern American Indians.’ But now suppose 
your imp of conscience asks you to describe your American Indian 
Would you choose the broad-headed Mongoloid type, the tall long- 
headed Negroid type, or the even longer-headed Australoid type? And 
what would you answer if the same imp asked you: ‘‘How sure are you 
that one of these types of ‘American Indians’ may not be respectably 
ancient, irrespective of the fact that he does not look like an Old 
World fossil?” 

To the question: ‘‘Was the bow and arrow carried into America by 
diffusion?,’” your answer would undoubtedly be: ‘‘Yes,”’ and you 
would use as your justification the complexity of the instrument, de 
pending as it does upon three working parts for its proper functioning; 
the bow, the bow-string, and the arrow. But to the question: ‘‘Was th« 
loom introduced into America by diffusion?,’’ your answer would havi 
to be: “‘No,”’ because to make such an admission would open up the 


Pandora’s b« yx ¢ 


f associated traits, such as pottery and metal. 

At this point, the still small voice of conscience (logic?) might dis 
turb your equanimity by asking: “If the bow and arrow was admittedly 
diffused because of its complexity, what about the eleven working parts 
of the loom?”’ 

Of course, these questions are merely suggestive. No real funda 
mentalist should be bothered by them since, like many bacilli which we 
normally carry in our bodies, these questions have been known for 
years, but no one pays any attention to them. But, like bacilli, these 
questions are apt to bring about an acute condition when they com 
bine with other germs. A trait such as that of the grooveless axe, for 
instance, is perfectly harmless by itself, and when this is found in 
Africa, in the Near East, in the Far East, in Melanesia, and in North 
America, it is a simple thing to laugh it off as something as universal 
as the common cold. The same holds true of a bark bucket, let us say 
But when we begin to find that some peoples on the west coast of 
Africa, in Cochin-China, in New Guinea, and in New England all 
possess both the grooveless axe and the bark bucket, the universal 
aspect begins to dim, and it is equivalent to a common cold plus a 
temperature. If to these two traits there should be added the making 
of grey or brown pottery, decorated by cord-marking or incising, it 
would be equivalent to the appearance of a rash on the patient witl 
the feverish cold 

At this point most people would be inclined to call in the help ol a 
doctor, but, if you should happen to employ a doctor of philosophy, it 


46 This was Dr. Hrdlitka’s answer at Philadelphia, March, 1937 
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is almost certain that he would tell you on no account to be alarmed 
since such a combination of symptoms was merely one more instance 
of the psychic unity of mankind. You might be convinced, in which 
case you would be at one with the three littlhe monkeys who hear no 
evil, speak no evil, and see no evil. But the stirrings of conscience 
might lead you to undertake an investigation on your own account, in 
which case you would find that this combination of symptoms can be 

iced from Africa up the west coast of Europe, eastward through 
Poland and Russia, Siberia, China, Japan, and Melanesia, and even 
into North America from Oregon to New England 

Sometimes a trait is missing, but more often others are added; such 
as bark canoes, bone gouges, adzes, and effigy flints. You may regard 
it as of importance if you also discover that the victims of this malady 
are usually more Negroid than Australoid or Mongoloid. 

At this point you are scarcely to be blamed if you come to the con- 
clusion that you are dealing with a case of contagion, or diffusion, and 
decide to dismiss the doctors and call in a good plumber or even a 
stock-broker for consultation. 

If, however, you are still unconvinced and the diagnosis of psychic 
unity still holds glamour for you, turn your attention to the symptoms 
of another complaint, those benighted heathen who prefer the spear- 
thrower to the bow and arrow. To the spear-thrower you will add the 
curved throwing stick, or boomerang, the bull-roarer, scaffold burial, 
and amputation of finger joints. 

When this combination occurs in the Australian ward of the hos- 
pital and a similar combination is found in the Texas ward, would you 
think it safe to let the doctors of philosophy put both the Australoid 
and the Negroid patients in one room because they thought all were 
suffering from psychic unity? 

And then what about Pygmies, Negritos, and Papuans, who, 
ving about as much culture as a frog has feathers, are no doubt ardent 
advocates of the theory of the psychic unity of mankind. 

From what has been said, a man should have no difficulty in making 
up his mind as to whether or not he harbors any of the germs of dif- 
fusion. Having asked and tried to answer his own questions, the effect 
can be seen at a glance in his mirror. If he remains a dyed-in-the-wool 
fundamentalist, the wrinkles of doubt will still be there; his family 
will continue to suffer from the fits of gloom and the unreasoning out- 
bursts of a mind in torment, waiting in vain for news of the discovery 
of the ruin which can be made a national monument as the birthplace 


of the American Indian who first invented pottery, or the loom, or 
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cast copper, or was responsible for any one of the many other higher 
traits. 

But if, after his nightly vigil, he sees a new day dawning, diffused 
with radiance, he will evince a smug self-satisfaction and peace of 
mind theretofore unknown. To him three-quarter-grooved axes from 
China will be things of great beauty, instead of something more which 
must be ignored. As the evidence in North America grows warmer, he 
will not be compelled to seek the inhospitable shores of Antarctica to 
find seclusion 

When serologists show the differentiation of peoples on the basis of 
agglutinogen test ‘ the care-free diffusi mist will be able to cl uckle 
to himself when distraught philosophers are driven to explain tl 
such blood groups originated by duplicate independent inventior 

When he realizes the abyss which separates the Woodland Patte 


from the Southwestern-Mexican patterns of culture, the diffusionist 


will not have to burn his midnight oil wondering how on earth he will 
be able to find two separate foci of native independent origins of civil 
zation: this fortunate man does not have to find any fo iof ir dep. ndent 


inventions 


When Hooton say that certain physical types at Pecos are Negroid 


because they resemble the negroes of east Africa more closel' 
they do other types at Pecos, what happens to the fabled Americat 
dian ty pe: Che diffusionist can gloat as this hallowed scare-crow takes 


its proper place beside the Wizard of Oz as a racial type 


In conclusion, a few words of warning to the man who sincere 
vites his soul. Beware of letting it be known that vou are contempl 
ing diffusion; it may make sense, but it will also make you lonely. Abov: 


all, do not plunge in off the deep end and conjure up visions of impos 


sible voyages across the Atlantic or the Pacific. Don’t harp on isolated 
analogies, however significant they may seem it is much safe ind 


sounder to wait and build up assemblages around a few analogies 
Others will inevitably turn up. And last, but not least, avoid intoler 
ance; you must remember that the independent inventionists can bi 


expected to be rather sensitive since they have had no word of et 


couragement for many years, and hope deferred maketh thi 
sit k. 

Wyman, L. ¢ B 1 W. ¢ Hu slow Groups \ g 
American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 37, p. 181, 1! 

Kroebe | Blood Group issincat American Jour f Pl \ 


thropology, Vol. 18 77, 1934 
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PROBLEMS SURROUNDING THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF CERTAIN CULTURE COM- 
PLEXES IN NEW ENGLAND" 
FREDERICK JOHNSO? 


Previously I have attempted to show that we lack, almost com- 
] 


pletely, archaeological data from large and apparently significant areas 


New England. It is true also that the excavation and research 


hich has been done to date is very incomplete. I regret to say, in 


iddition, that a number of inaccuracies and important omissions have 


duced results, particularly in the development of theories, which 
extremely untrustworthy. A reworking of the available data and 
vestigation of the foundations of the various theories have brought 
light a number of important facts and have made necessary several 
lical changes in the theoretical history of the region. These recent 
earches are by no means complete and so the following statements 
merely tent itive and hypothetical. 
[he data we have accumulated at present indicate that the six 
ew England states, usually diss ussed as a whole ire nota unit reo- 
phically or anthropologically. In comparing the local cultures and 
se found in regions bounding the locality, a number of important 
nerai characteristics appear. It is obvious that New England is a 
rginal region which received the ends of several complex racial and 
tural movements. This is not the whole story, however. Our meager 
suggest that Vermont, Connecticut, and Massachusetts west of 
eenfield were closely allied with eastern New York and, because of 
differ slightly from the Coastal Zone. Furthermore, the expecta- 


that the eastern seaboard is marginal is not fully borne out be- 


( it certain stages of the cultural development, the seaboard 


ems to have been the pathway through which ideas were moving 
th and south. There were periods during the development when 
ural progress may have been due to internal changes rather than 
he acquisition of ideas from without. At other times, there seem 
ive been local areas por kets”’ so to spr ak, in which the more con- 
itive people lived, paying no attention to the changes which were 


king place around them. Thus, a complicated series, or even better 
Delivered before S.A.A., Washington, Dec. 29, 1936 
Department of Archaeology, Phill ps Academ Andover, Massachusetts 


Paper read before Section H of the A.A.A.S. meeting in Rochester, New York, 
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perhaps, an overlapping of culture complexes is discovered, which can 
not be explained by postulating a continuous development from an 
hypothetical ‘“‘Early’’ to a generalized, and partially described ‘‘Late 

One of the most interesting and intriguing cultural expressions in 
New England has been called the Red Paint Culture. This complex is 
characterized by deposits of quantities of red ochre in which are found 
a number of types of stone artifacts. Rarely, human remains and bon 
tools have also been discovered in the ochre. The artifacts have beet 
found varying in number from one to nineteen in each deposit. Ther¢ 
is no consistency in the numbers or types of artifacts which are found 
together. In tabulating approximately 200 deposits from eight cem« 
teries, | have found that there is no such thing as a typical deposit. I1 
other words, there is no one combination of types which is repeated 
and every cemetery differs in many ways from the others. Apparenth 
the people put in varying amounts of red ochre and added any number: 
of artifacts and ornaments which were available at the time. We seen 
to be dealing with a heterog« neous mass ol material, the presence Ol 
which depended upon the whims of the originators It seems possible 
also that the custom of depositing artifacts in red ochre may not have 
become formalized to a degree where certain types of graves contail 
ing certain types ol artifacts were recognized by the aborigines \ 
further explanation of this apparent lack of order is that we may 1 
have acquired sufficient information to make a satisfactory ana 
possible in other words, the key to the problem is still locked in the 
ground. 


I explained at the meetings in Rochester last June that there 


existence no factual evidence supporting the several direct statement 
that these deposits are very ancient In fact, the contents of some 
the cemeteries suggest affiliations with cultures which are of no ere 


antiquity. Because of the character of the available information we 
can do little more than partially define the existing problem and indi 
cate the possibilities of its solution. There is no dependable strati raphi 
sequence of culture complexes which includes the Red Paint types 
artifacts, and so we are forced to depend upon the distribution of su 
face finds and the somewhat dubious association of these finds wi 
types supposed to belong to other complexes. This procedurt unsat 
factory though it is, removes the aura of mystery and the curse of 
sentiment from the facts, so enabling us to see them clearly 

It has been claimed that the distribution of the Red Paint Culture 
Maine Chere exist 


was confined to the seaboard of 
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however, references to these deposits in Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Ontario. Other important, unpublished discoveries of Red Paint de- 
posits have been made by amateurs at Chatham and near Marion, 
Massachusetts. There are several others which, being incompletely 
described, are significant only because they imply a wider distribution 
of the deposits than has been noted heretofore. In analyzing this dis- 
ribution and in adding to it the distribution of the types of artifacts, 
we are forced to develop rather radical and far reaching hypotheses. 

We find a combination of artifacts widely distributed over Eastern 
North America. The most characteristic types are: adzes, particularly 

he hump-backed varieties; a number of varieties of gouges; a few 
vpes ol celts: parti ular types ot chipped speal heads, small points, 
ind large discs; plummets; at least three types of slate points; stone 
ubes; bannerstones, particularly the so-called whale-tail type; various 
kinds of stone ornaments; slate pendants. In Vermont, New York 
State, and Ontario we discover various elements of this combination 
ssociated with pottery and other artifacts which have been included 

the Woodland Pattern. On one site in the Champlain Valley there is 
doubtful suggestion that some of these elements are associated with 

Iroquoian Aspect of the Upper Mississippi Phase. Going still farther 

eld, we find a few of these elements, particularly bannerstones, stone 
ubes, types of chipped artifacts, and, possibly bone tools which are 
ted under Hopewellian and phases of the Woodland Pattern, as it is 
found in the Mississippi Valley. To the south we find suggestions that 
the complex as a whole may have extended as far as Stallings Island, 
Georgia, but, because of the paucity of knowledge concerning the lit- 

il of the Middle Atlantic states, we can hardly do more than mention 

as a possibility. 

In weighing the many implications of this rapid and incomplete 
survey, which includes the area south and west of the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa rivers, we are confronted with the probability that this complex 

issociated with pottery-making cultures, particularly phases of the 
Woodland Pattern. This possibility is strengthened by the discoveries 
which were made at Bluehill, Maine, during July, 1936, by the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. We 


found in a shell heap Red Paint graves and artifacts of Red Paint type 


issociation with pottery which is almost certainly Woodland. 
Collections in the National Museum of Canada, which were shown 
me recently by Messrs. Jenness and Wintemberg, complicate the 


problem to some extent. The specimens which Mr. Wintemberg has 
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obtained from a site near Three Rivers, from Tadousac, and from scat- 
tered localities to the east as far as Bradore, indicate that some of the 
elements which we have noted above occur in this region. Near Three 
Rivers, plummets, a type of arrowhead, and a type of celt were found. 
At Tadousac the culture complex is represented by the hump-backed 
adze, some of the celts, a single fragment of a gouge blade, plummets, 
large chipped tools, arrowpoints, and slate implements—round in 
cross-section (punches perhaps). To the east the complex is present 
but the number of traits diminishes, possibly because of the relativel 
slight amount of work which has been done there. Associated with these 
artifacts are others which, on the whole, are either of such a general 
character that they cannot be considered diagnostic of any particula: 
complex or they are types whose cultural affinities are by no means cl 
at the present moment. 

If, for the purpose of analysis, we can be permitted the audacity of 
separating the material from this far eastern region into several nuclei 
we can add two more complexes to the already confusing picture. On« 
is the Cape Dorset Eskimo Culture, which is appearing in the easter 
section of the north shore of the Gulf of the St. Lawrence and on the 
northern arm of Newfoundland. The second is a group of artifacts whicl 
south of the St. Lawrence, extending from the coast to the Province of 
Ontario, has been vaguely called ‘‘Algonkian.’’ The recognition of thes« 
nuclei is empirical, for there is no evidence in existence which separates 
them one from the other 

The last complication which I shall mention briefly is the cultur 
the Beothuk, who, archaeologically at least, present a Curious enig 
Howley’s unsatisfactory description of the looting of Newfoundland 
indicates that no Beothuk remains have been found which ars 
post-European. We see in his discoveries a goodly number of Red 
Paint, or shall I say Ground Slate elements, together with various get 
eralized ‘‘Algonkian’’ determinants, plus possible Cape Dorset Eskimo 
features. There are also certain types ol artifacts whose cultural ident 
cannot be determined as yet 

We have come to a point where it is necessary to stop and attempt 
to introduce some order into this apparently chaotic situation Chis 
can be done through the use of the method of culture classificat 
which was introduced by McKern. Certain modifications are necessar' 
however. We have tried to show that there exists a complex of ston 
artifacts which, in various combinations, is widely distributed ove 


eastern North America. During the discussion, it has also appeared that 
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in some instances this complex is associated with pottery and in others 
is found in non-ceramic horizons. It is also obvious, but not possible 
to prove definitely as yet, that this complex extends over a varying 
chronological scale. In supplying a basis for the placing of this group of 
traits in a classificatory scheme we must take into account certain char- 
acteristics of the regions in which it was found. Where the complex is 
discovered in the United States and in southeastern Canada, it is within 
the range of the distribution of pottery and agriculture. To the north 
and east, it is discovered in the area where agriculture is impossible and 
pottery-making impracticable. We are forced then to recognize that a 
culture complex of this sort can exist both in pottery-making, agricultural 
communities, and in nomadic-hunting regions. In fitting this complex 
nto the Woodland Pattern of the McKern classification, where it ap- 
pears to belong, we cannot use pottery as a gene! il determinant of its 
relationship. We are forced to depend upon the similarities and differ- 
ences in the several types of stone and bone implements and ornaments. 
Before much more can be said or done, it is necessary to analyze and 
lassify the pottery-making cultures of New England and the Maritime 
Provinces, paying particular attention to the characteristics of the bone 
1 stone industries. With this under way we may be able to contribute 
something toward the understanding of what happens to human beings 


ing on the boundary line between agriculture and nomadic hunting. 
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SHELLS FROM MAYA EXCAVATIONS IN 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Horace G. RIcHarpDs™ AnD H. J. BOEKELMAN"™ 


Two small collections of shells obtained from Maya ruins in British 
Honduras have recently come to hand, and it has been thought worth 
while to record the spec ies found, both from a conchological and 
archaeological viewpoint. When shells are found in archaeological sites, 
their classification and correlation of original habitats often permit 
interesting deductions to be made concerning trade routes or relations 

The first set was collected by Dr. Thomas Gann from a crystal burial 
mound near Rio Hok Skum. The locality is near Corozal in the northern 


Quintana Roo, Mexico. Four species were identified, as follows: Oliva 


part of British Honduras and about thirty miles from the boundary « 


sp., Pecten gibbus exasperatus Dall, Ostrea virginica Gmelin, Dentalium 
texasianum cestum Henderson (Plate VI, 1, 2, 4, 5) 

The scallop (Pecten) is known from the Caribbean coast of Central 
America, and there are several species of Oliva from the same waters 
f British 


While oysters (Ostrea) are rare or unknown in the waters « 
Honduras today, they are known from places along the adjacent coasts 


of Yucatan and (Spanish) Honduras. On a schooner trip in 1931, Mr 
Boekelman obtained the information from the lighthouse tender of 
Contoy Light that there were oysters near Cape Catorche, near the 
northeastern tip of Yucatan, and that there were large shell heaps of the 
mollusk nearby. He was advised that they were rapidly being destroyed 
for lime-burning purposes. Although there was an old oyster reef marked 
on the chart near Monkey River, British Honduras, no living oysters 
were observed on the trip until reaching Utilla Island and Puerto 
Castillo, (Spanish) Honduras. Although it is probable that further 
search would reveal natural colonies of oysters along the coast of British 
Honduras, it may be assumed that at the present time they are rar 
between Cape Catorche and the Bay Islands of Honduras, although 
they probably existed there within historical time. 

The finding of these specimens of oyster shells with the burial nea 
Corozal, as well as in a votive cache at San Jose, mentioned below, when 
added to the other known reported finds in the Maya area, presents a 


hitherto unsuspected line of research on sacred shells among this peopl 


122 Research Associate, New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, N.]. 
23 (Curator Department of Archaeo ind Ethno-Conchology Louisian tate 
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We are all familiar with the Maya reverence for the Spondylus princeps, 
which was equally shared by the Aztecs, the ancient Peruvians, and, 
according to the late Frank H. Cushing, by the earlier Pueblos.* The 
difficulties involved in securing this vivalve, due to the depth of water 
at which it lives, and the beauty of the white, pink, red, and orange of 
the shell would readily explain the adoption of the species as a source of 
raw material for the production of ornaments and a monetary unit with 
a religious basis. But in the case of the oyster, we are presented with 
an entirely different problem. The oyster shell lacks beauty, and is, 
or at least was, undoubtedly extremely common in the region; it is also 
easily collected. Nevertheless we find it deposited in votive caches at 
Uaxactun, Copan, in the Cayo District, and at Santa Rita.’ It appar- 
ently occupied as high a position in the minds of these Maya as the 
much beloved Pacific coast Spond ylus. Whereas the Spanish chronicles 
are replete with statements concerning the ‘‘conchas coloradas,”’ or red 
shells, no such information has come to the writers’ attention regarding 
the lowly oyster. It would be most interesting to discover, perhaps in 
some early chron le,a clue to the reason for the Maya oN ing the oyster 
such prominence among their votive offerings. This represents but an- 
other of the unsolved problems in the field of archaeo- and ethno- 
conchology. For the present we are obliged to limit ourselves to simply 
setting forth the problem, with the hope that additional progress to- 
ward its solution will be made in the near future as our archives on this 
subject expand through the efforts of the WPA staff of fifteen workers 
at Louisiana State Museum 
Che tooth-shell (Dentalium) has previously been recorded only from 
the type locality at Pass Cabello, Texas, and from Monkey River, 
sritish Honduras (collected by S. L. Schumo). In addition to this being 
but the third locality where this species of Dentalium has ever been 
found, the occurrence of this shell is also significant from an archaeologi- 
cal point of view 


We are all conversant with the dominant role played by this shell 


‘ Mr. Boekelman is planning at an early date to write a paper on this bivalve from 
rchaeological viewpoint, accompanied bya bibliography of all authors known to him 
ng the use of this shell in America. See a preliminary review in Maya Research, 
pp. 262-266, 1935 
In contact with the god Kukulcan of the Maya and God B. of the codices (Quetz 
ilcoatl). See Gann, Thomas, The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan and Northern 
sh Honduras. Bur. Amer. Eth. Bull. 64, p. 109, 1918 
Che shells were photographed as part of a WPA archaeological project sponsored 
by the New Jersey State Museum 
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in the Pacific Northwest Coast culture, both as an ornament and as a 
monetary unit; but, to date, the present find represents only the second 
known from archaeological sites in Middle America. The first is a speci- 
men found by Dr. G. C. Vaillant’ at Ticoman, near Mexico City, 
Mexico. We do not know if this specimen is a fossil or living species. It 
does not appear to have been studied or identified as to species. It 
would be interesting to do this, so as to determine, if possible, the origi 
nal habitat of the specimen, and trace the trade route over which it was 
carried. The writers are of the opinion that when all the shells already 
found in the Maya area have been classified, it is quite possible that 
additional specimens of Dentalium will be found. Due to its peculiar 
shape it should be readily recog! ized by field workers 

The shells from near Corozal occurred in a limestone matrix, and it 
seems highly probable that they have been derived from a fossil deposit 


) 


Ower™® mapped the region in the vicinity of Corozal as the Rio Dulce 
limestone of ( ligoc ene age Schur he rt*** says that the Rio Dulce lin e 
stone may be of Lower Miocene age. On the other hand Sappel mapped 
Quaternary formations as occurring in many places in the low lands 
along the Caribbean coast of the Yucatan Peninsula and British Hor 

duras; the region around Corozal is thus indicated as Quaternary. Sir 


the shells are all of existing species it seems unlikely that they are older 


than the Pleistocene, and they may possibly be post-Pleistocens 
improbable that they are as old as the Lower Miocene or Oligocene 
The specimens resemble in gen ral appearance and in the char icte ol 
the matrix, the Quaternary fossils collected by Mr. Richards from the 
limestone on Cozumel Island, off the coast of Quintana Roo, Mexi 


It therefore seems highly probable that there are Pleistocen¢ dep 
not far from Corozal, and that the shells may have been obtained { 
them 


The second set of shells was collected by Dr. Eric Thompson f 
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the ruins of San Jose, which lie about forty miles west of Belize (17° 30’ 


tw 


W 


north and 88° 55 


‘ 0 west). These shells seem to be of recent age, and 
» of them were perforated for use as ornaments. The following species 
re identified : Ostrea virginica Gmelin (2 holes bored in shell), Chama 
Ih 


ropn \ 


Gmelin, Strombus pugilis Linne (3 holes bored in shell), 
rginella apicina Menke, Nephronais goascoranensis Lea. (Plate VI, 

6—9 

[he first four are marine species. The distribution of the oyster 
trea) has already been discussed. The Chama, Strombus, and Mar- 
a live in British Honduras waters today. The Nephronais is a 
water clam and has previously been reported only from the 

ran (Yuscaron) River on the Pacific slope of (Spanish) Hon- 


is, and at Paso Antonio on Rio Michatoya in western Guatamala. 


Although these localities are a considerable distance from San Jose, it 


highly probable that the sams spec ies of Vepl ronais occurs in British 


Honduras and much closer to the site where the present shell was col- 


ted. Our knowledge of the present molluscan fauna of British Hon- 


iS is very meage!l 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


ON EARLY MAN 
WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG!” 


Celebrating its one hundred and twenty-fifth birthday, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia assembled a remarkable scientific 
congress in that city, from Wednesday, March 17, until late Saturday, 
March 20, 1937. Rarely, if ever, in the history of American natural 
science has there been such a happy combination of scientific discus 
sion, presentation of new evidence, and the gathering of exhibits, all 
bearing on the worldwide problem of man’s origin and early develop 
ment. Even more appreciated was the unlimited hospitality of the Acad 
emy which transmuted what might have been merely a stimulating 
scientific symposium into a gracious international social event. Geol 


gists and anthropologists from the far ends of the earth were here gi) 


the unique opportunity of meeting, first in critical debate and then i 
easy human fellowship 

Confronted by such a vast range of material on early human bio 
cal and cultural history as was presented in Philadelphia, the nar: 
can only touch on a few high lights. Three days of illustrated lectures 
by many of the world’s leading prehistorians were supplemented 
four informal round table discussions 

Che evening of the first day was the occasion of a delightful suppe ' 
given by the Trustees of the Academy for the visiting delegates, fol 
lowed by the formal opening of the Hall of Early Man. Outstandin 
among the wealth of exhibits, so far as the New World is concerned 
were the compl te mammoth skeletons with associated artifacts 77 
arranged as discovered near Clovis, New Mexico, by M Edgar B 
Howard, Mr. John L. Cotter, and others. While juvenile when compared 
to the very ancient human and prehuman exhibits from Java, Chi 
and South Africa, the Clovis mammoth gave visible evidence of mat 
respectable antiquity in the New World 

On Friday eve ning ce legates and visitors to the Sym posiun enjoyed 
the hospitality of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. This recep 
tion was marked by an address given by Dr. William Berryman Scott 
on ‘‘The Pioneers: Leidy, ¢ ope, Marsh and Osborn,” and by the award 


ing of degrees to Miss Dorothy Garrod of Newnham College, Can 


partmeé f Anthropology, Columbia | versit Ne York ( 
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bridge, Professor V. Gordon Childe of the University of Edinburgh, and 
Professor Kaj Birket-Smith of the National Museum of Copenhagen. 
In addition to these formal gatherings, ample opportunity was afforded 
all scientists at the Symposium to meet and discuss their individual 


problems. 


On Wednesday, March 17, the session opened with an introductory 
iddress by the Chairman, Dr. J. C. Merriam, in which he stressed the 
rapidly growing evidence relating to Early Man and its broader signifi- 
cance. Dr. Merriam was followed by Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigswald who 
discussed ‘‘Man’s Geologic Record in Java,”’ in the light of recent dis- 
coveries of skeletal remains and artifacts. Particularly interesting was 
the series of six Neanderthaloid crania from Java with associated arti- 
facts. More recent than the remains of Pithecanthropus, these Neander 
thaloid remains and stone tools tend to link Java more closely with 
China, Europe and Africa where comparable finds have been made. 

Dr. Dorothy H. Garrod delivered an illustrated talk on excavations 

caves on Mount Carmel in Palestine. The stratigraphic cultural se- 
quences from these caves, the result of six seasons’ work in the field, 
lorm an ove rlapping record ext nding from the Acheulean through the 
Levalloiso-Mousterian to the Aurignacian period, culminating in the 
Natuhan, a new epi Paleolithic culture. According to Dr. Garrod, 
these horizons link with Asia rather than with the closely adjacent 
regions of Egypt and northern Africa. This is particularly true as re 

rds the Natufian horizon which is transitional between the Paleolithi 
ind the Neolithi 


Che fossil human remains from the older Levalloiso-Mousterian 


vers of these caves were discussed by Sir Arthur Keith ind Theodore 
1D). McCown in a paper read by the latter. Two human types associated 
with identical cultural remains occur. The first of these, the Tabun 
skeleton, is similar to but not identical with the Neanderthals of West- 
ern Europe. The second, or Skhul type, is represented by ten individu- 
il In the opinion of the authors, the plastic Skhul people were prob- 


contemporary with the Neanderthal men of western Europe and 
derived from a common ancestral type. However, the Mount Carmel 
Neanderthaloids have other traits indicating a genetic relationship to 
the Cro-Magnons and may thus be considered as the prototype of the 
earliest modern Europeans. The morning session was concluded by 
Professor A \ Broegget describing recent epi Paleolithic finds in 


northern Norway suggesting an Eskimoid type of cultural adaptation. 
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A diversity of subjects occupied the afternoon. Dr. Paul B. Sears 
discussed the importance of pollen analysis studies to archaeology in 
America. He reported the finding of pollen in Arizona canyons indicat- 
ing that such studies may be useful even in an arid country. The corre 
lation of such findings to river terrace studies is important. In regard 
to exact dating, the subject has great promise but is still open to debate 
Stimulating papers by Dr. Frank C. Baker and by Dr. Horace G. Ricl 
ards, read by the latter, stressed the significance of mollusks as indica 
tors of time and ecological conditions. From Pleistocene time, some 7.8 
per cent of North American molluscan species or races have become 
extinct and the occurrence of these, or of specifically adapted forms, in 
archaeological horizons offers clues both as to relative dating and to 
the environment of the period. Dr. Philip S. Smith stated that geological 
evidence indicates that the gap between Asia and America in Bering 
Straits has at no time been wider than at present. While no proof of 
former land connections has been found, the exceedingly shallow floor 
of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean north of the Pribilofs indicates the 
likelihood of such a connection. The latter part of the afternoon was 
taken up by a more or less informal discussion of European and Afri: 
chronology, under the direction of Dr. George Grant MacCurdy. Mrs 
A. Bowler Kelley, employing a detailed series of charts, explained th« 
new Breuille classification of Paleolithic cultures in relation to the 


Somme and other river terraces. 


The next day’s session was opened by Dr. Ales Hrdlitka who, at 
considerable length, discussed the antiquity of man in America. After 
reviewing the field from 1898 to 1928, he concluded that no finds re 
ported during that period could be confirmed as truly ancient. Turning 
his attention to the Minnesota skeleton, found in 1931, and reported 
as dating from the Pleistocene, Hrdlitka reviewed the evidence P 
ticularly striking was the extremely close correlation between the dé 
tailed measurements of the Minnesota skeleton, as given by Dr. Jenk 
and a series of fifty-five historic Siouan Indians from the same re 
measured by Dr. Hrdlitka and Dr. Stewart. The combination of 
factors seemed to Dr. Hrdlitka to preclude the acceptance of thi 
Minnesota find as representing Pleistocene man in America 

Dr. Herbert J. Spinden delivered an interesting paper, prefa 
his remarks with the admission that he might seem to be ‘“‘an economi 
royalist opposed to a new deal for American archaeology.’’ According 
to Dr. Spinden, the results of New World archaeology indicate that 
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STRONG] 


rs man came to America with a Neolithic type of culture basically related 
in to that of certain Siberian Neolithic sites around Lake Baikal, most of 
t- which date from the second millennium before Christ. He pointed out 
e that no old Paleolithic sites have yet been reported from extreme north- 
rd ern Eurasia. The high development of New World food plants, like the 
€ wide diversity of New World languages, seemed to him more logically 
h explainable in terms of culture than as indications of any high antiquity. 
i- Three papers by Dr. Paul MacClintock, Dr. Ernst Antevs, and Dr. 
8 Kirk Bryan were concerned with geology and early man in North 
1e America. The first of these outlined the present status of knowledge 
in concerning the four major glaciations, stressing the five well recognized 
to stages of the latest and better known Wisconsin glaciation. The second 
1 pointed out that ice barriers cut off North America prior to about 
1g 20,000 years ago, with one exception about 40,000 years ago, when an 
of open corridor existed. Dr. Antevs stated that the finds of Abilene, 
lexas, were probably the oldest human record in America, while those 
r at Clovis, New Mexico, were the oldest of the Folsom culture with an 
iS antiquity of 12,000 to 13,000 years. Dr. Antevs indicated that the Pinto 
2 


sasin, Silver Lake, and Cochise cultures of southern California and 
southeastern Arizona might be equally old or older. Dr. Bryan said that 


e the oe€ ologic al features of the original Folsom site in New Mexico were 
e indeterminate, whereas there was a strong probability that the Linden- 
meier site in Colorado was occupied during the retreat of the Wisconsin 

ice sheet. 
at | Mr. Frank M. Setzler read a paper by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, 
Ir., on the Folsom problem in American archaeology. Dr. Roberts 
( pointed out that Folsom man was associated with such animal forms as 


g the mammoth, camel, and extinct bison, and that he lived in Colorado 
ad and New Mexico at about the close of the Pleistocene period. 

Harold S. Giadwin stated that recent investigations in the Ameri- 
: can southwest suggested an outline of an American Paleolithic and its 
division into two groups, the Folsom to the north and the Cochise to 
the south. Since ground stone tools occur in these early horizons, com- 
parisons with those in Europe are difficult. Mr. Gladwin suggested 


( that the Folsom type might in some way be correlated with the Algon- 
kian linguistic stock; and the Cochise, with the Hokan 
i [The afternoon was concerned with New World geological and pale- 


£ ontological problems. Dr. Morris M. Leighton discussed and illustrated 


the geological and archaeological significance of profiles of weathering. 
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A paper by Dr. Edwin H. Colbert was concerned with the close 
interrelationship existing between North American and Eurasiatic faunas 
in Pliocene and Pleistocene times. An interesting difference between 
the regions concerned the giant ground sloths, unknown in Eurasia, 
which in these periods moved north from South America. Just as the 
ground sloths and South American marsupials never reached Eurasia, 
so the Old World anthropoids seem never to have reached the New 
World. Similarly, at the beginning of the Pleistocene, mammoth and 
cattle invaded the New World from Asia while horses and camels re 
versed the process. There is much evidence that these forms persisted 
until relatively recent times. Thus the exact age of man associated with 
these forms in the New World is as yet undetermined. 

Mr. C. Bertrand Schultz, reading a joint paper prepared by D: 
Erwin H. Barbour and himself, dealt with the problem of mammalian 
evolution in Nebraska since the beginning of the Pleistocens A study 
of Nebraska river terraces suggests cel tain correlations betwee! faunas 
and cultural horizons 

Dr. E. H. Sellards dealt with the association of artifacts and extinct 
vertebrates at Vero, Florida. In his opinion stratigraphic evidence pri 
cluded the possibility that the vertebrate fossils were secondary or 
that the human remains resulted from intrusive burial. 

The day’s session closed with a Round Table conference on Nort! 
American chronology presided over by Professor George F. Kay. A 
most interesting feature was an argument between Dr. Kirk Bryan and 
D1 Ernst Ante VS re garding the relative dating of the Minne sota skel 
ton published by Dr. Jenks. Dr. Bryan believes that the covering depos 
it was an undisturbed and very ancient lake deposit; Dr. Antevs, that 
a more recent land slide was involved. To the innocent bystander the 
main point at issue seemed to concern the accuracy of their respective 
informants due to the fact that the discovery resulted from road work 
and the remains were removed without proper scientific observation 


and supervision 


From both the dramatic and the scientific viewpoints the contribu 
tion of Pére Teilhard de Chardin marked the high point ot a sple ndid 
symposium. His well illustrated paper on Peking Man, viewed in rela 
tion to geologi al and paleontologi al« orrelations between North Chir i, 
Malaysia, and Central Europe, was the first paper on Friday. To the 
student of human origins the surprisingly complete Peking finds asso 


ciated with fire and artifacts under fifty meters of cave deposit seem 


| 
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the answer to an archaeologist’s prayer. Physically, stratigraphically, 
and geologically they illuminate the dawn period of human progress in 
an utterly satisfactory manner. Pére Teilhard stated that Sinanthropus 
appeared in China at the time of violent continental uplift and sharp 
faunal change. The subtropical Pliocene fauna was replaced by other 
forms from the northwest and by the water buffalo from the south. 
Sinanthropus, the first recorded hominid in northeastern Asia, is mor- 
phologi ally a step below the Neanderthaloid type He is close to Pithe- 
canthropus of Java and can be regarded as of the same geological age. 
Photographs of the excellent and unusual skulls, the enormous extent of 
the excavations, and the exact stratigraphic methods employed were 
most impressive 

A paper on the Paleolithic Industries in China, by W. C. Pei, was 
read by Pére Teilhard de Chardin. Four paleolithic industries are 
known: the Choukoutien Sinanthropus, which began the true industry 
of China, attributed to the Abbevillean of | urope and, geologically, 
to the Lower Pleistocene; the Locality Fifteen, later than Sinanthropus 
nd early Middle Pleistocene or the late Lower Paleolithic of Europe; 
the Ordos, contemporary with part of the Chinese loess and perhaps 
late Middle Pleistocene; and the Choukoutien Upper Cave industries, 
orresponding to the European Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magda- 
lenian. At Nihuwan and Locality Thirteen, stone implements appar- 
ently older than Sinanthropus have bee n found Che if seological age, 
Upper Pliocene, is equivalent to Villafranchian in Europe. 

The North Eurasian Forest Cultures in the Mesolithic and Neolithic 
Phases were discussed by Professor V. Gordon Childe. Professor Childe 
indicated the manner in which geology and botanical study of peat 
bogs had furnished data on the environment and chronology of man 

northern Europe. The Maglemosean culture was particularly adapted 

the great forests of this region around 7000 B.c. This is demonstrated 
by an abundance of stone, bone, and antler chisels and adzes. Other- 
wise, Maglemosean culture was very similar to that of the older, Pale- 
olithic, mammoth hunters, and of other Mesolithic groups. An East 
Ancylus facies of the Maglemosean, marked by more boreal develop- 
ments, su h as the dog sleigh, can also be distinguishe d \ hile ( ontain- 
ng many evidences of derivation from the Upper Paleolithic cultures 
of France, there is still a possibility that this culture was derived from 
the mammoth hunters of the south Russian loess plains in late glacial 
and early post-glacial times. About 5000 B.c. the Littorina transgres- 


sion produced a more favorable climate and the Ertebolle shell-mound 
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culture can be regarded as an adaptation of Maglemosean to these new 
conditions. Uniform pit-comb pottery types occurred from Finland to 
the borders of the Ukraine. The hunting and fishing economy was even 
tually transformed by the arrival of the Battle-axe folk, who introduced 
agriculture and stock-breeding. Through ceramic and other survivals 
the makers of the pit combed pottery and their Maglemose an ancestors 
can be linked up with the historic Finno-Ugric peoples 
Concerned with much earlier times in India, Dr. Helmut de Te 

then discussed records of Early Man in the Siwalik Hills. These foot 
hills of the Himalayas are famed through numerous finds of fossilize¢ 
man-like apes ol the late Tertiary period, and of Stone A oe culture ol 
great antiquity. Dr. de Terra discussed the apparent migration of lat 
Tertiary mammals in India, apparently due to a shifting of th 
belt from north to south, which may have been a major factor 


evolution so far as India is concerned. Stone cultures in the So 


appear to run from Chellean to Mesolithic times and, in conjunctior 
with discovery of a high civilization 5000 years old in the Indus valle 
reveal a long sequence of human occupation 

Four somewhat diversified papers completed the afternos n’s forn 
program. The first was by Dr. William K. Gregory and Milo S. Helln 


on dentition a1 he origin of man, which was read by the former. TI 


occurrence of the Dryopithecus molar pattern as basic to man and the 
apes has been q ue stioned. In the light ot new anthropoid material fror 
the Siwalik Hills, the authors believe that, despite wide variations i 
proportions, it is basically constant in both. The molars of Australot 
thecus africanus are closest to the human modification of the patter 
while those of the Ehringsdorf child and of Sinanthropus are least 
modified from the original Dryopithecus pattern. Contrary to certait 
others, they feel that the dentition of the older fossil anthropoids was 


at least structurally ancestral to both Neanderthal and modern man 


Dr. Daniel S. Davidson discussed the ‘‘Antiquity of Man in the 
Pacific and the Question of Trans-Pacific Migrations.’’ Despite the 
hiatus, so far as fossil remains are concerned, between Pithe 
thropus and the occupation of Polynesia only 2000 years ago, it is 


nevertheless possible to de termine the sequence of migration throug! 
the present distribution of races. It thus appears that Tasmanians, Aus 
tralians, Papuans, Melanesians, Indonesians and Malays have migrate 


from Asia in the order named. As for trans-Pacific migrations in pr 


valle 
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Polynesian times, such theories are unsupported by any available evi- 
dence and are contrary to the facts as known at present. 

Dr. Elmer D. Merrill reviewed numerous theories of assumed pre- 


olumbian Eurasian-American contacts and showed the flimsy evidence 
which they are based 


( 


Conclusive biological evidence for the autoch- 


thonous origin of New World culture is contained in the fact that all 


cultivated American plants and domesticated animals were of indige- 
nous spet ies 

The final paper, by Dr. Earnest A. 
nd amusing. Its formal t 


Hooton, was both stimulating 
itle was ‘‘biology and Fossil Man,”’ but its pri- 
ry concern seemed to be the human factor in physical anthropology. 
He pointed out the influence of theological, 


national and popular atti- 
tudes on the tr 


eatment and classification of human fossils. Particularly 
noticeable has been the tendency of discov: 


rers to exaggerate the 


iqueness and importance of their own finds and to invest their own 


beliefs with an aura of complete finality. Dr. Hooton emphasized the 

iny biological pitfalls awaiting the unwary, who seek to classify and 

terpret the fragmentary remains of early man. 
[wo round tables, one on Asiatic Chronology, 


presided by 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin 


and another on the typology and distribu- 
n of Folsom and Yuma points, presided over by Mr. Neil Judd, com- 


pleted the day’ activities. 


A very full day on Saturday completed the Symposium. Dr. Robert 


Broom reported on his recent finding of Australopithecus, a chimpanzee- 


ike ape from the caves at Sterfontein in the Transvaal. This skull is 


closely allied to the Taung skull discovered by Professor Raymond 


Its age is uncertain but it appears to date irom the Middle Paleo- 
ic of Africa. Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith read a paper on the ‘Eskimo 


Cultures and their Bearing on the Prehistoric Cultures of Man in 
\merica.’’ Despite the fact that the advanced Bering Sea culture is the 


dest Eskimo archaeological horizon yet known 


thnologic al ( onsid- 


erations suggest that the inland culture of the Caribou Eskimo is more 


primitive in type. Birket-Smith regards this type 


» of Eskimo culture as 
e most primitive in the whole circumpolar region. The occurrence 

similar elements in sequestered areas of North America and northern 
Eurasia may be interpreted as survivals from an old, widespread, com- 
mon culture. If we seek Paleolithic connections for 


the Eskimo, this 
would appear our most promising lead 


| 
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The last paper, by Professor Oswald Menghin of Vienna, was en- 
titled ‘‘Autochthonous and Migratorial Trends in the Evolution of 
Paleolithic Tools.’’ Professor Menghin stated that bone implements 
appeared in the oldest of three great streams of culture developed early 
in the Paleolithic. The bone industries had their home in northern Asia. 
Later developed the flake culture in which the stone core was aban- 
doned. This flake culture probably had its origin in the steppe region of 
Eurasia. Then appeared the core or hand axe culture, a technique 
probably first developed in India. Such, at least, seem to be the centers 
where these cultures appear in isolated forms. In other parts of the 
world, and in later times, these various techniques existed side by sid 

Prior to Dr. MacCurdy’s closing address summarizing the results 
of the Symposium, Dr. Clark Wissler proposed a motion thanking thi 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Mr. Edgar B. Howard and the committe: 
in charge of the program, and Mr. Charles M. B. Cadwalader for thi 
gracious hospitality they had extended. The motion was passed unan 
mously. So ended the Symposium save for various round tables that 
needed more time to conclude their discussions. The foregoing account 
undoubtedly omits many significant points, but these will be covered 
in the published report on the proceedings. A major event in the history 


of natural science was over, but its stimulating effects will long endur: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Rock CARVINGS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There are a great many different forms of remains left by the prehistoric 


inhabitants in southern Illinois. These include village sites, rock shelters, 
mounds, burial grounds, camp sites, flint quarries, and other interesting fea- 
tures. Among the most interesting of these are the rock carvings. These have 
been mentioned in an article written by Mr. Moyer, of Mounds City. In his 
rticle he devotes some time to the possibility of carvings of human tracks 
being natural. Aside from his article, the reports of rock carvings are very 
limited. The Piasa Bird near Alton and the Buffalo near Simpson have received 
some mention also. 

In this article it is proposed to deal 
with some of the more wide spread types 
of design encountered in the rock carv 
ings. The conventionalized forms start 
with common human tracks, and in- 
clude various other designs such as the 
turkey tracks, concentric circles, en- 


cl cled crosses, and other less common 


Petroglyphs occur throughout south 
ern Illinois and along the streams which 
border this area. The carved human foot 


ts occur abundantly here, through 


Indiana and Ohio, and along the Ten 


essee and Cumberland rivers. They 


e also found up the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. Some of the comments 
these carvings of human tracks are 
ite interesting. In one vicinity the most widely accepted report, prevailing 
nearly a century, is that they are angel footprints that have been pressed 
to the sandstone. Another, that they are actual tracks, has been mentioned. 
In general these carvings occur on flat sandstone outcroppings but may also 
occur on the walls of rock shelters. | he designs appear to have been pecked and 
ground into the sandstone to produce a most realistic effect, indicating that the 
foot or hand was actually used as a model. In a few cases it appears that they 
were also painted. 
One of the most interesting groups of carvings is to be found on the farm 
of W. Sherman Evans, SE}, Sec. 35, R 3 E, T 13 S, sever 


Here a flat rock occurs near the top of a point overlooking a bend in a small 


| miles east of Vienna. 


stream. Surrounding this point are bluffs more or less steep and descending 


some fifty to one hundred feet. The rock on which the carvings occur is about 
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twenty by thirty feet in dimensions, but its sides have been covered by soil 
so that some of the carvings are not to be seen at the present time. Here n« 


forty different carvings of human footprints occur. Many of these are in pairs 


in |} 
so placed as to represent individuals standing still. The local inhabitants inter 
pret these tracks Fig ire 12) as indicative ola wedding ceremon\ because of 
the positions of the important tracks. In additi to these, t ( e sé 
‘turkey”’ tracks, two circles each enclosing a ss. one eve P 9 
it one edge, a ca ed de like a culti sea is e | ers 
had sat there Another « irving, somewhat indistinct gives one the impressi | 
of a man carrying a spear and dancing 
Another so-called track rock”’ is o es i I e stream <¢ e Rus 
farm, about 6 miles west and north of Verg« es. Here a flat piece « 
which forms p f the bed of the stream been carved é ' 
prints of varying sizes, from that of a child six years old to tl f g 
All yne ol these e of the rignt too \ liar fe 
largest track, and one resembling in size tl f a child eig é 
big t« urned i rig ngle the rest of f Here, t i 
the imprints as they would be lef ( i ild 
er to ge dri I 
Cal if there 
ons ; = 
Evans place, ther: ( sive s é far 
Russell place 
About six mil é la mile of M : i 
ive ind ro He due to the dl a 
shelters or caves e been formed at two difl é igal ) 
s né 120 feet hig At one | e arippl ed sands es [ 
di ind broken. O is are found carved d and foot i | 
e latte iving g ‘ rned outa ( ight g H 
some circles « ing Sst ( centric Ci S f 
i fac Dp i i 1 
I nder Bird, whi e considered agai 
Al g tne K she i yu e Wwe 
Bluff and overlooking the Mississippi is é eresti ink 


of carvings (Figure 13). Most of these are on the verti A 

and include the usu of footprint 1 prints, a sé ( 

eye or turtle desig t of dagger 1 drag 

three inches in diamet rhis last desig ight of 

ind indicate streat d village sites, parti the Mississ 

carvings extend over an area neat fil fee g. Abc 

this place, on Leo Rock, appear a number of carvings largé 

curved lines, perhaps representing snakes. At the reme 1 f |} 
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Bluff on the highest point overlooking the Mississippi River are footprints 
placed as though a man had stood there looking up stream. About a quarter 
of a mile east of this point, overlooking the railroad, a natural formation of 
rock high up on the side of the cliff has been carved sufficiently to represent a 
large snake apparently coming out of the rock. 

In Austin Hollow, near a road which 
has been recently improved by CCC 
workers from Camp Glen, there is a large 
boulder which formerly had many of 
these common designs carved on it. This 
rock is widely known as Track Rock or 
Turkey Track Rock. It is about eighteen 
feet by twelve feet by four feet, is situ- 
ated near a spring, and is overlooked by 

bluff on which are a large number of 
stone burial slabs. Most of the designs 
unfortunately have been cut off or de- 
faced by initials. 

The questions which arise concerning 
rock carvings are usually “Who made 
them?’’, ‘‘When were they made?”’, and 
“For what purpose?”’ There is too little 
information available to draw any con 
clusions as to the purpose of these carv- 
ings, but when one considers the labor 
involved in making them, he must con- 


clude that they have some quite definite 


purpose. The various positions of the 


tracks made possibly may have served to 


Fic. 13 


commemorate some event of local impor- 


ce, such as the wedding mentioned in 


nnection with the Evans glyphs. Some have suggested that they were con- 
nected with the puberty rites associated with the initiation ceremony of the 
boys, but the very nature of the footprints is in opposition to such an interpreta- 
tion. Another suggestion, that they were made by look-outs seems quite plausi- 
ble in a few instances but almost impossible in others; for example, on the 
Fountain Bluffs a group of watchmen might have put in their time making 
these carvings, but in the valley, as on the Russell farm or at Austin Hollow, 
there would be no point to this suggestion. 

As to the date when these carvings were made, it is quite safe to assume 
that they were not made by the Illinois or other Algonkian Indians, who came 
into this area after 1650. From thedistribution of this type of carving it is known 


} 


that the makers at some time extended throughout the Ohio, Cumberland, and 


Tennessee river valleys, in the adjacent regions beyond the Mississippi. Since 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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it has been well pointed out by such men as Swanton, Myer, Dixon, and Spin 


den that Siouan tribes migrated through this area and seem to have beer 
driven west of the Mississippi shortly before the advent of the whites. i 
quite possible that members of this tribe made the carvings. 

This is further brought out by a stud f other designs. One of tl 
interesting is the Th Bird it Peter s Lave It resembles vel 
copper carvings four lis this area, nea Alt ind in southeast Miss 
carving at the Evans ice resemble very! ( ne copper car\ ing of d 
men from Union Ce ich in turn ts e similar to those { 

City and the Etowah Mounds. It w ld t eem t hese é 
were made during some late prehistoric pe d by Indians of the Si 

In closing, the er fee tha this ti he e governm¢ 

much in the { ‘ ore f 
should be taken ove d eserved he ite itio g 
partly for the especia e of th 

rist d othe 
3RUCE W. MERWIN 
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that the personal element exists and should be elimi- 
e independent, scrupulously honest individuals among 
» that in due course of time direct critical reviews come 
question, or can the same end be attained more simply 
ther means? What would be the effect upon the quality of re- 
m anonymously? 
verhaps a concession to human weakness, and as such, 
nymous reviews seem cowardly; but so also are many 
less the vill continue to be. The reviewer intention- 
s McKern points out, he masks it in ‘‘pseudo-compli- 
1 so ¢ f fear of offending « f arousing personal 
e itl With in an¢ I eview, on the other 
‘ is a itically removed: the reviewer need con 
he rk. f he is under 1 nstrall to soften hard 
ce necessary criticisms | e of some inconsequen- 
mig! vould permit the 
iree expres feelings jut any 
ad ec d ‘ eiected b the 
it d irte ii treatmer iS 
id 
‘ é f a be : e, should dic 
l mou re € ld free the reviewer 
ind nother advan- 
sidering. | d eve f the review for 
e sig 1 re LV gi ‘ certain satis 
é OpInior It 
ewe ‘ ‘ é He wishes only to 
fie eing reviewed. This 
" ‘ { e revie ol 1 in | the reputa 
eve e edi esponsibility in the 
revi 1 the d be withheld only 
f eviews m¢ interest in the 
> il in predict with cer 
l e question ¢ d be inswered by trial 
dor e poli {1 ishing reviews anony 
od as experiment and, during it period, compare 
ished wi igned é f evious issues? 
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The man who digs up archeological specimens in order to sell them is 


commonly 


cheology b 


as 


da 


Pot-HUNTING: A STATEMENT OI 
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hunter. The problem 


of pot 
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egan, but it has grown much more acute during th 


POLicy 


lunting 


“4 e rece! 
economic depression, when profitable employment has been | 
Today it is a serious menace to the future of the science of arcl 
hundreds of the most promising archeological sites throughout tl 
being robbed of their scientific value by men who dig for the mor 
bring them 

Laws and federal departmental regulations exist { the p 
antiquities or public inds, but they have is ittle effect as | id the 
of prohibition, despite the severe penalties pre vided. The ant 
to private lands althoug! the destruction of ircheological « ide Y 
land is no less a blow to the science than if the land were under fede 
tion 

The only way to stop the pot-hunter is to deprive him of his 
market consists principally in museums and in other institutions of | 
research. There is compartively little private buy f arche g 
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borders rests a practically unknown region of deep gorges, steep declivities, 
ind masses of exposed and eroded sandstone. Until the year 1935, no road 
existed in this territory, and trails suitable for pack trains were negligible. 

For years past rumors have from time to time been circulated regarding 

ming evidences that a group of prehistoric people, at least fairly advanced 

I ulture, had once been established in this isolated spot. The most enticing of 

ese rumors spoke guardedly of a painted cave that equalled or surpassed 
everything of the kind heretofore known in this vicinit 

During the spring of 1935, the Anthropological Department of the Santa 

Barbara Museum of Natural History undertook a preliminary survey of this 


1e objective being to determine what relationships, if any, the early 


Mf this region bore to those of the adjoining coast. A well organized expedi- 
d was sent into the field late in April and, during the months of May and 
Ue ide a fairl ehe e reconnaiss e of the ce | portion of the 
é sl f Bald Ridge, w is anorthern extension of the Hurricane 

whe mited archas nat investigati had been made by a repre 

itive of Si soni Ins ion in 1934 

vas f i hr he entire lengt f the line of rock masses 
é é e { sma es, grottoes, and rock shelters in considerable 

er. In the ma it ol stance thes ere I nd t have been utilized 

é the « ibitants, for the most part as residences, but 

ces f hing of pplies. Still other shelters appear to have had 

d signi { a | s being dec: ited Wl l ngs and incised de 
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enormous, grotesque insects and reptiles, impossible to describe. A 
velopment of 1 eir t is be seen in ma incisio! n the f — f 
rock. In the majority of such instances these take the form of huge be t | 
Another fact that seems to be irrefut ‘ mand | 
, ippeared from the region under discussi time after | 
of the white mar the « st 
Che sites and material for study in this regi Lipp t 
imitless, and the paintings that are lavished = —— , ; 
grottoes are wel rti I detailed t | The S ta B AY ' 
Natural History is ng to devote mor f ud t t 
venience tha eretot ‘ the ent en te 
haparr ered ae 
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rather light sand he « was 1 tne tne ndisturbe 
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é of the University of Alaska, plans to cart é 

both in the interior of Alaska and in the Bering S« 
t two sites in the erior until about t middle 
hen be devoted to v St. Lawrence Isl j 

exCavatlk I Ve nd ide ce 
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MEE: |arge and important Eskimo midden on the nort 
ind where Mr. Otto Wm. Geist has carried on e itior 
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during the 19th century. One new type of cremation practice was also estab- 


} 


hed among the Northern Dieguefo, namely, secondary disposition wherein 
the cremations had been consummated in one area and the urns containing the 
hes segregated in a different area. 


( urator Malco ] R ve>»rs has completed 1 report Ol the pre pottery, 


thi industries of the lower 


Colorado River region and idjacent desert areas, 


hich will be published in the museum. In this paper, wl ich sum- 
izes seventet ears il es ver a ver iréa aré presented 
eresting evidence f early mat in the field concerned 
Mr. George F. Cart tant Curator, has in preparatiotr a report. dealing 
the st tural histor f a large shell-midden lo sted on Point Sal in Cali- 
fornia. As the site prod ced three different types of interments, one of which was 
ite unusual for the area 1 br ider inderstandi1 g Ol the methods employed 
licnosing of the dead among the California aborigines has been obtained. 
The S ‘ M use is st published a report 118 pages) on The 
eol P tocene I VU vhich is an important contribution to 
tudv of early man in America The volume is a mposium, comprising 
es Elizabeth W. Crozer Campbe 11. William H. Campbell and Charles 
Amsden of the Southwes Museu! Ernest Ante { Carnegie Institu- 
f Washington; Francis D Bode of the California Institute ol Technology ; 
Josey \. Barbier 
Mr ‘in F. Walker, Research Associate, ha mpleted his excavations 
Palos Verdes village site neat Redondo, California An interesting suc- 
of rec was found in which tour stages periods can be distin- 
guished 
Mr. ( rles Ave Amsde Secretar ea ntinuous service 
he Southwest Muse a six-m« eave of absence, beginning 
M f the « its 1 S west Museut e been revised or en 
changed to take advantage of the excellent new ! sterial received during 
$s, mal gilt 
e Walter McClintock Collec tion trom the Blacktoo has been installed 
e new Plains Indians hall where it forms a valuable 1ddition to the dis- 
An extensive selection Irom tht Caroline Boeing Poole ¢ ollection of Ameri- 
Indian baskets has just been placed on exhibition This is one of the largest 
Gnest collections of its kind in the world, comprising 2375 individual 


specimens 
It is planned to continue the Southwest Museum's research in Nevada on 
problem of early man, as wt ll as the Basket Maker and Pueblo manitesta- 


in that state, as soon is funds are available E.W.G 
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The Field Museum will excavate a number of small ruins near and arour 
the Lowry Ruin, which was excavated several seasons ago. The ruins ir 
located in the Southwest corner of Colorado, west of Mesa Verde National 
Park. The staff will consist of Dr. Paul Martin, head of the Department 
Anthropology at the Field Museum, as director; Carl Lloyd photographer 
and Alexander Spoehr of the University of Chicago, surveyor. Work will 


conducted from the middle of June to t 


A survey to locate prehistoric ruins in the Grand Canyon Nati 
being conducted during the summer mont Under the direct 
naturalist Department of the National Park Service, Mr. E. T. Hall, Jr., graduat 
student in archaeology from the Universit f Arizona and the Univer 
Denver, is carrying on work along both the north and south rims of the 
Ruins are marked recorded on a topographic map and in a card file in 
collections are made a d catalogued. The data from this surve 
with information from previous surveys, at the office of the Park Naturali 


Grand Canyon National Park. Certain featur: ilready broug! 


Arizona, Dr. Byron Cummings has been retired as Head of the Ds 
Anthropology. Dr. Cummings retains the directorship of the Ariz S 
Museum, which he has held, along with his positior Head of the Depa 
of Anthropology, for the past twenty-two y« 

Dr. Emil W. Haury has been appointed Head of the Dx 


thropology in the capacity of Associate Professor E.W.H 


have long been known for their Indian pictographs, done i ‘ 
About April 15, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Browne and Mr. Herbert B 
covered that underne il the present floc ol e cave ther 


le vels representing old « ive floors Mr Savre first isited 


f 


returning 
before the arrival of WPA labor. Since that time some: 

the site all the time so tnat curio seekers ha had no cl nce t dist | 
deposits. The cave in which work will be carried on this year is | | 
Inscription Cave. It is a typical rock shelter 190 feet long, 35 fee 


lower cave, and 60 feet deep in the upper ive The slab rock 


later date. (E.W.H 
In line wit é retirem« plan now i eration at t | 
| 
GREAT PLAINS AREA 
Mr. H. Melville Sayre reports the prog ' 
shelters in the Eagle Sandstone, Yellowstone County, Monta 


we 


h in 


vels of human occupation. Hundreds of 
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Materials and data collected during the months May—August at a large 
village site on the shore of Lake Winneconne, Winnebago County, Wisconsi: 
have contributed seven new detailed pottery traits to the Lake Winnebago 
Focus, Upper Mississippi Phase. These traits include: miniature pottery ladles 
pottery effigy heads; a new technique for producing decorative surface ir 
taglios; lateral lip extensions in sets of four, serving to give the rim a squar« 
shape; decoration by means of stripes of thin reddish paint on dark gray outet | 
surfaces; and two new decorative motifs. Specimens include the finest decorated | 
pottery reported for the entire Upper Mississippi Phas« 

Two additional traits: mound burial and curiously shaped features of 
constructed on mound floors, have not certai1 been established as belongi: 
to the Lake Winnebago Focus 

The work is being conducted by the Oshkosh Public Museum, under 
personal direction of Mr. A. P. Kannenberg, Curator of Archaeology, assisted 
by Mr. R. N. Buckstaff, Curator of Natural History. (W.C.M 


The Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago is setti 
up a tree ring project with the objects of dating the Mound Builder remai: 
of the Mississippi drainage and adjoining districts and of making meteorologit 
studies in the same area. The laboratory is to be housed in the studio of 
late Lorado Taft. This building is a recent acquisition of the University. The 
work will be in charge of Dr. Florence Hawley Senter, who will be on leav 
from the University of New Mexico and on the University of Chicago fa¢ 
until June, 1938, after which date she will divide her time between the tw 
institutions. During the summer she and her husband, Mr. Donovan Senté 
are collecting specimens of large modern trees and of old timbers from pier 
covered bridges, cabins, dams. and barns through Wisconsin, Illinois, Ker 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and the eastern edges of Missouri and | 
Excellent coéperation is being found throughout the area. It is suggester 
ir¢ haeologists taking fragile wood from mound sites preserve it | SOakKl 
in a saturated solution of paraffin and gasoline and send word of 
material from old historic sites to the Department at Chicag: \] ( é 


will be greatly appreciated T.D 


At the Rockford meeting of the Illinois Academy of Science, on M 
Mr. A. M. Simpson of the Peoria Academy of Science was awarded a g1 


assist in carrying on a survey of aboriginal sites around Peoria Lak 


view to the identificatio1 of the site and cultural compl x of the village be 
ing to the Peorias, a division or tribe of the Illinois Indians. (7.D 
Ch Anthropological Section of the Illinois Academy of Science hel 


meeting at Rockford, Illinois, on May 7, at the time of the general Acad 
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meeting. Visits to mound groups in Winnebago County and to Beloit Museum 
vere arranged by the Chairman, Dr. J. B. Ruyle. The following papers were 
given: 
Culture of the Sand Dune Area of Lake Michigan Region, Warren C. Van 
Male, Waukegan. 
Monolithic Axes, Claude U. Stone, Peoria Academy 


Illinois 


f Science, Peoria, 


Burials, Artifacts, and Culture of Southern Kentucky, Kenneth Knight, 
Illinois State Normal University 

Various Types of Kingston Site Burials, Anton M. Simpson, Peoria Acad 
emy of Sciencs 

Stone Artifacts of the North American Indian, C. W. Hudelson, Illinois 
State Normal Universit 

\rtifacts Typical to Winnebago County, F. L. Barloga, Peoria High School 
and Peoria Academy of Science 

Ornamental Uses of the Banner Stone, Byron Knoblock, LaGrange, Illinois. 

Diseased Conditions Found in Prehistoric Skulls, Dr. L. H. Wolfe, Quincy, 
Illinois 

The Future of Archaeology in Illinois, Dr. J. B. Ruyk 


The Meaning of Archaeology, Dr. Fay Cooper Cole, University of Chicago. 


The Kincaid Site, Its Relatives and Neighbors, Dr. Thorne Deuel, Uni 
versity of Chicag« 
\ 


. Round Grave Culture Site in Illinois, Alexander Spoehr, University of 


Chicago. (7 .D 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


Messrs. Charles Fairbanks and Paul Maynard, graduate students in anthro 


ogy at the University of Chicago, have joined the excavating staff of Pro 
fessor T. M. N. Lewis of the University of Tenness« \t present, they are 
ngaged in investigating sites on the Little Tennessee River near Daytor 
Che fall meeting of the Oklahoma State Archaeologi Society will be held 
October 23, 1937, both afternoon and evening. This meeting will be held in 


junction with the American Indian Exposition, which is sponsored by the 
lsa Chamber of Commerce 

Dr. Forrest E. Clements, Department of Anthropology of the University 

{ Oklahoma, will lecture on ‘‘The Great Spiro Mound,” and will show colored 

Che American Indian Exposition will have on exhibit the complete find- 

| 


from Spiro. This exhibit will be transferred to the University of Tulsa 


| {ter the exhibit, where it will be on display for one year. 

Other speakers who will appear on the program include Mr. H. R. Antle, 

istant to Dr. F. E. Clements, at Winnewood, and Dr. J. Brewton Berry of 


he Missouri Archaeological Society. (Dorotl org 
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In the last issue of this journal, Vol. III, No. 1, with news iter 
America, it was stated that Mr. Donald Collier had received t] 
Robert Woods Bliss Fellowship. This should have read Mr 
of the University of icago, has received the Dumbarton Oaks 
the Institute of Andean Research 


The error was entire due to an editorial blunder and 


through whose kindness the news item was submitted 
It should be adde Miss Isabel ¢ é f Pe 
was awarded the other of the two annual fe wshiy g 
the Institute for the year 1937-38. The purpose of the I: 
and coédrdinate research i the Andean region in archaeolog 
guistics, physical anthropology, and allied fields. Miss Guerns« 
study of mum: wrappings and other textiles re ered in Per 
vill assist Dr. ] ¢ 1 ex 
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: wmic Relat t f the Pre-Caddo Pottery from the Crenshaw Site. S. D. 
DICKINSON Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society Bulletin 
\ pp. 56-68. 3 plate Septembe 1936 
coramic plex de natrab! ler than the Caddoan in southwestern 
unsas is described and compared in this very interesting paper. The material 
ted was dis ered at the Crens ite on Red River in Miller County, 
ees by Mr. Harry I. Lemk rk in the pr 
nsas, | 5-55). Six 1 nds « ed the site 
I isited and described C. B. M e. | of the mou 
ignated “B 1 “*D,”’ Lemley found ‘‘Pre-Cadd rials and a | 
furniture denoted ‘ts dug before t the structures 
3 Cadd found in sntruded into thé 
Differer between ‘‘Pre-Cadd the Caddoa ire generally 
ribed fr southwest Ar} ; ire ed. Dickinson points out 
terial at racterized bowl. plat 
ad and re heaki End Rottle forms. s0 common 
Bottoms ar flat with the latter 
eithe nd square i ipe. Both fl 1 rounded rir ire found 
etimes thickened, and oft vitl ine i ttened lip. Drilled holes 
Dp e side f the ( e often fe der the rim. Decorations 
ist of: line metime é inging, dra el the ru negative 
punctate fines and es to stipple the 
ckground fe cases of punctates in li nd ional red slips. The 
pering. She tempering appears ( ing. S i the prec have a 
Dickir ippears to be w istified in pointing 1 e close similarities 
veen this material and the Coles Creel mpl f the Lower Mississippi 
lle Practicall ll the vessels illustrated can be paralleled by sherds from 
isiana or Mississippi sites of that comple Che principal difference lies in 
numerical dominance at the Crenshaw site of é rvilinear decorations. 
On Coles Creek village sites e lines drawn parallel to the rim are in the 
ilid obiectior cy er 1 le = ( reek ype erde 1 issing fron ‘ ‘ burial vare 
exemplified sherds whic | sve set in Lemk collection from the 
( shaw site 
lust as close are the similarities vn Dicki ‘ ited, between the 
( sha re and that which has been { i e northwest coast of 
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Florida. Excepting certain differences in paste and the absence of the featur 
of “killed” vessels, this collection would hardly have elicited surprise had it 
been obtained from a Florida sit 


It seems unfortunate that Dica:nson did not extend his paper to ine lude 


description of the Caddoan material found superimposed over thes¢ Pre 
Caddo” burials. He has neglected a very interesting possibility that is sug 
gested by the similarities between certain of the ‘‘Pre-Caddo” dec: rations and 
the decoration that is thought of as most ti pical of the Caddoan complex i: 
the Red River valley: the complicated negative meander formed bv scrat« hed 
lines with decorated background The decorations of these comple xes sl ire i 
common the features of the meander formed by a line-bordered smoot! ba 
which is brought out by markings in the bac kground. Both sometimes have 
single incised line centered in the undecs rated band The pun ites il line 
illustrated i: some of the Crenshaw site vessels may have s me genetic re tl 


itions 

lines dr iwn pa Ihe ne ilso have cert in reser! blances i e Cadd 
complex 

This report fe i iluable step in the evolution of a chaeologi 
chronology for the Lower pi Valle It also extends e€ previous 
know! range ol e Coles ( mi lex a d pro ide ef 
ment of material f lal site representing tl peculi d interesti 
period 


The Ricketts Sit Montgomery County, Kentucky. W. D. FUNKHOUSER and | 
W. S. Wess. (University of Kentucky, Reports in Archaeology and Antht 


logy, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 70-100, Lexington, Kentucky. 1935 
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gtor 
his report is timely in that it is one of the first publications px g 
archaeological work in the southeastern par { the United States cond 
since 1934 with the ely f federal relief fund Che Federal | erge Re 
Administration furnished the necessa ibor while the Universit f Ke 
tucky, acting as sponsor, furnished the supplies equipment, and super 
As an efhiciency mea ire since the regulati s of the FERA permi ted t 
laborers to work only a limited number of hours per month, the sixty me 
assigned to the project were split il to three groups olf twenty ea iving 
two days a week to work. The laborers in this cass as in other similar project 
took a real interest in their work, and the “bonus paid for worth-while find 
served to stimulate their interest with the result that their wo 


was entirely satisfactor 


[he mound proper was nearly circular, measuri! g a hundred feet 
longest and ninety leet 11 its shortest diameter, ind was about Ve e tee ig 
[t was composed of surface soil and heavy sandstone boulders. The rocks wet 
not scattered through the mound at random but were found in more or I 
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